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FEDERAL AID TO 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, the present situation in 
education is eause for grave national con- 
‘ern. Our American school system is con- 
fronted not merely with the necessity for 
retrenchment; it is fighting for its very 
existence. A erisis has been reached. The 
time is at hand when we as a nation must 
decide whether we shall give more than lip 
service to our professed faith in the prin- 
ciple of free universal education, or whether 
we shall stand idly by and allow our schools 
to perish, 


THE DEPRESSION HASTENED THE CRISIS 


The utter breakdown of the school system 
which has oceurred in numerous localities 
during the past few years has been associ- 
ated directly, in most cases, with the serious 
economie reverses we have experienced. 
But the difficulties of the school life lie 
beyond this depression nor will those diffi- 
culties disappear merely with the return of 
economie prosperity. The depression only 
hastened a erisis which, sooner or later, 
would have come anyway in the absence of 
needed reforms. Even in times of prosper- 
ity, property taxes which always have 
formed and, in a majority of the states, still 
form the financial basis of the public-school 
system, in many localities can not yield suffi- 
1 Address delivered to the House of Representa- 


tives of the Congress of the United States, May 
16, 1935. 


MEET THE EMERGENCY 
IN EDUCATION’ 


By the Hon. ERNEST LUNDEEN 
MINNESOTA 


cient revenues to insure even a minimum 
standard of education. Moreover, the pre- 
vailing unit of taxation and administration 
has been, and is, the small school district, 
often lacking sufficient resources to support 
a satisfactory school system. Consequently, 
in this period of adversity, the schools were 
soon imperiled. 


Our ScHoots IMPERILED 


Among the emergency influences immedi- 
ately responsible for the present plight of 
the schools should be mentioned : Tax delin- 
quency, reduced valuations due to the de- 
cline of property values, reduced valuations 
resulting from the acquisition of property 
by the Federal Government, suspension of 
activity or withdrawal of important busi- 
ness enterprises, the loss of school funds in 
closed banks, non-payment of taxes by cor- 
porations holding cut-over lands or aban- 
doned mines, the damage done by drought 
and storms, a heavy load of indebtedness on 
the part of school districts and an unusual 
increase in school enrolments, as the depres- 
sion forced children and young people out 
of industry to make way for adult workers. 


INCREASED ENROLMENT—DECREASED 
REVENUES 
Increasing enrolments and decreasing 
revenues have made it impossible for the 
school program to be carried on effectively. 
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Total enrolments have continued to grow 
year by year. High-school enrolment alone 
has increased from a little more than 4,000,- 
000 pupils—4,155,350—in 1929 to more 
than six and a half million—estimated at 
6,719,000—at the present time. On the 
other hand, expenditures have 
dropped from two and a fourth billion dol- 
lars—$2,250,563,511—in 1929 to about a 
billion and three fourths—estimated at $1,- 
842,581,000—for this year. The result was 
inevitable; children have been denied some 
of the most important, and in many cases 
all, the educational opportunities which 
should have been theirs.? 


school 





Scnoots Forcep to Apopt Drastic 
MEASURES 

As school revenues dwindled, teachers’ 
salaries were reduced in an effort to make 
ends meet. Reductions in these salaries, 
already meager, commonly ranged from 10 
to 40 per cent. At the present time, about 
250,000 teachers, nearly one third of them 
all, are teaching for less than $750 per year, 
an amount roughly equal to the minimum 
earnings of ‘‘factory or mechanical work- 
ers or artisans’? under the well-known 
‘‘blanket code,’’ put into operation by the 
administration on July 15, 1929. One 
teacher in sixteen—about 50,000—will re- 
ceive less than $450 for his services this 
year.® 


1,400,000 CHimLDREN IN CONDEMNED 
ScHooL BUILDINGS 


School-building operations were deferred, 
not only the construction of new buildings, 
but also needed repairs on buildings al- 
ready in service. Capital outlay expendi- 
tures dropped from about $375,000,000 in 
1929 to about $100,000,000 during each of 

2 National Education Association and Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education. ‘‘Major Trends in Pub- 
lie Education.’’ Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 


tion, 1934, pp. 3-4. 
3.N. E. A., ‘‘Major Trends,’’ 1934, p. 10. 
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the past three years. In view of the fact 
that school construction was not keeping 
pace with school-housing needs at the be- 
ginning of this period, recent increases in 
enrolment have resulted in a serious short- 
age of building facilities. It is estimated 
that 1,400,000 pupils are housed daily in 
buildings which have been condemned as 
unsafe or insanitary; a million more are 
housed in portable, rented and other tem- 
porary structures, including abandoned 
lodge halls, churches, stores and theaters; 
600,000 can attend school only part time 
because there is space for only part of the 
group at any one time.* 


ScHoout Districts BURDENED WITH THREE- 
BinuIoN-DoLuAR DEBT 


Numerous other economies were effected 
in order to keep the schools functioning as 
effectively as possible. 

Credit facilities were employed to obtain 
additional funds. The total indebtedness 
of school districts increased approximately 
$700,000,000 between 1930 and 1932 (from 
$2,425,796,439 to $3,121,538,276), more 
than twice the amount of increase in any 
of the three preceding 2-year periods.® 

I cite these efforts to economize and this 
attempt to carry on by borrowing to show 
that the people of this country have not 
willingly abandoned the schools. They do 
not want their children deprived of educa- 
tional opportunities. They are making 
every reasonable effort, and in some eases 
heroic sacrifices, on behalf of the schools. 
But in thousands of cases, the fullest pos- 
sible use of local tax and credit resources 
combined with the strictest economy has 

4N. E. A., ‘‘Major Trends,’’ 1934, p. 4; and 
National Education Association, Research Division. 
‘«The Nation’s School Building Needs.’’ Research 
Bulletin 13, pp. 8-12, January, 1935. 

5 U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation; Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1928-30; same 1930-32; Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1931, 1933; 1931, vol. 
2, p. 61; 1933, p. 73. 
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not made it possible to keep schools open or 
to maintain them at a satisfactory level of 


efficiency. 


IMPORTANT SUBJECTS ELIMINATED 


Many schools have eliminated important 
subjects and services from their usual offer- 
ings. Health services, educational and vo- 
cational guidance, physical education and 
courses In music, art, home economies and 
industrial arts are among those which have 
been abandoned. 
Teaching loads have been increased. 
This is especially true in the cities, where 
classes of 45 to 60 pupils are not uncom- 
mon. Sehool enrolments between 1930 and 
1934 inereased by approximately 1,000,000 
pupils, but there were 30,000 fewer teachers 
in 1934 than in 1930. Obviously, a teacher 
with 50 pupils can not give them the indi- 
vidual attention which they should have. 
In such a situation discipline overshadows 
edueational guidance.® 

Schools have gone without needed equip- 
ment and supplies. Expenditures last year 
for school books and supplies in 728 cities 
were nearly $4,000,000 less than in 1930-31, 
in spite of the fact that 150,000 pupils have 
been added to the schools of these cities 
since 1931. This represents a decrease of 
do 33.6 per cent. in expenditures for school 
1ca- books and a decrease of 30.3 per cent. in the 
amount spent for school supplies. One 
superintendent reports that some of his 
rural schools do not have even one text- 
book. Another writes that the cost of in- 
structional supplies in his state has been 
reduced from approximately $1 per pupil 
per year to 5 cents a pupil, which means, 
of course, that virtually no supplies are 
being provided. 
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6 National Education Association and Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education. ‘‘Major Trends in Pub- 
lie Edueation,’’?’ Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1934, p. 7. 
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2.400 ScHOOLS CLOSED IN 18 STATES 


School terms have been shortened all the 
way from a few days’ time to several 
months; especially last year, 1933-34, and 
this year. Figures recently collected by the 
United States Office of Education indicate 
that more than 30,000 districts 
(31,672) were unable this year to operate 
schools from state and local resources for 
the usual length of term. In these districts, 
having about 100,000 schools and more than 
3,000,000 school children, the average re- 
duction in the school term was estimated to 
be three months. On April 25, 1935, more 
than 2,400 schools in at least eighteen dif- 
ferent states were reported closed for lack 
of funds. More than 14,000 additional 
schools in at least twenty-one states would 
have been closed if it had been necessary to 
pay teachers’ salaries in cash.” 


l 
school 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES UNPAID 


Teachers’ salaries often have remained 
unpaid, or have been paid with tax-antici- 
pation warrants, certificates of indebted- 
ness, or scrip which could be cashed, if at 
all, only at large discounts. School doors 
would have closed in hundreds of districts 
during the past five years except for the 
loyalty and devotion of teachers, who have 
placed the welfare and needs of children 
above every other consideration. When 
schools opened in September, 1934, there 
were 467 school districts in eight states with 
no funds to begin the school term. The 
salaries of the 1,745 teachers needed in these 
districts for eight months, even at the low 
rate of $50 a month, would be about $700,- 
000. In these districts, and hundreds of 


7 United States Department of the Interior, Office 
Rural 
Schools and Small Independent School Districts, 
1934-35.’’ Cireular No. 138. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1935, p. 4; and N. E. 


of Education. ‘‘Financial Situation in 


A., Research Division. Current data on closed 


schools. 
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others, the teachers have faithfully carried 
on their work as long as possible.* 

On March 8, 1934, a former member of 
this House, serving on a subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, eol- 
lected information on the amount of teach- 
salaries actually unpaid and_ the 
amount of teachers’ salaries which had been 
paid in warrants or scrip which could be 
cashed, if at all, only at large discounts. 
He found that salaries amounting to more 
than $57,000,000 were in arrears and that 
outstanding salary warrants, non-cashable 
or subject to heavy discounts, amounted to 
nearly $50,000,000. The situation has not 
changed materially except in Chicago, 
where an RFC loan of $22,300,000 was 
used to pay salaries in arrears. In other 
words, school districts even yet owe teachers 
about $25,000,000 and still have outstand- 
ing salary warrants of doubtful value 
amounting to about $50,000,000.° 


ers’ 


TUITION CHARGED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Public schools have become tuition schools 
in several instances, admission fees being 
charged openly or through subterfuge. For 
example, in November, 1934, tuition was 


being charged in 77 Arkansas public 
schools. These schools ordinarily serve 


some 12,800 pupils; but about 3,800, or 
nearly 30 per cent., were kept out of school 
by these tuition charges.’° 

A number of schools remained closed 
throughout the past school year, this year, 


8U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education. ‘‘ Financial Situation in Rural Schools 
and Small Independent School Districts, 1934-35.’’ 
Cireular No. 138. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1935, p. 3. 

® Hon. James Simpson, Jr., Memorandum to the 
Members of the subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of Representa- 


tives. March 19, 1934. 


10 Paul R. Mort, ‘‘The Present Difficulties of the 
School,’’ an article reproduced at the request of 
the Honorable Walter F. George in the Congres- 
sional Record, May 29, 1935, pp. 8736-38. 
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or both, no provision being made for the 
education of children in those districts. 
The meaning of this situation to the boys 
and girls concerned is revealed in the fo|- 
lowing letter written by a fourteen-year- 
old girl in one of the states of the Middle 
West : 


Last year we thought we were hard up because 
school closed April 1. This year I guess we aren’t 
going to have school at all. Eighth graders from 
our school and from Turtle River are trying to keep 
up our work. Pastor T’s wife has us at the par- 
sonage Friday mornings to hear our lessons. But 
most of the time is taken up with her asking how 
we do things here and comparing with the ways in 
Norway. Well, I guess I’ll have to give up my 
plan to take high school. With the school closed 
(I feel like crying every time I see it with the doors 
and windows boarded up) I’ll be too old before | 
am ready to go to high school. Do you think you 
could get on without a school or even a set of books? 
Grace has the arithmetic VIII, and I have the 
grammar. Teacher let us borrow those when school 
closed. I guess she had a hunch how this year was 
going to be. For all of us that go to the parson- 
age there is one history book. It’s the one the 
Swanson’s eldest boy had the year he went to town. 
It stops before the war, but I guess there hasn’t 
been much since then except trouble, and I don’t 
need a book to learn about that.11 


SHALL Our CHILDREN Pay? 


Shall children pay for this depression’? 
Are we going to permit them either to be 
deprived entirely of the right to attend 
school or to be herded together in buildings 
unfit for habitation for a few weeks’ in- 
struction in the three R’s at the hands of 
overworked, underpaid and unpaid teach- 
ers, working without books or instructional! 
supplies? We will not permit the continu- 
ance of this deplorable situation! The Fed- 
eral Government must face squarely its 
educational responsibilities and see that no 
boy or girl is deprived of educational oppor- 
tunities regardless of his place of residence. 


11 Survey Graphic, 23: 266-70, 295-96, June, 
1934, 
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Tue EpUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Education is a national problem of major 
importance. Self-government without an 
educated citizenry is an impossibility which 
has been recognized and forcefully argued 
by every great statesman since the founding 
of this Republic. Our first President wisely 
advised in his farewell address : 


Promote then as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened. 


Our present Chief Executive recently 
said : 

Without the aid of a far-flung educational sys- 
em in developing the capacities of individuals to 

duce material comforts and to react intelli- 
gently to publie problems, the effort of government 
would be fruitless indeed. All the possibilities of 
a democracy rest squarely upon education. 


So it is, that as Benjamin Franklin ob- 
served : 
The good education of youth has been esteemed 


by wise men in all ages as the surest foundation 
. of the Commonwealth. 


EpUCATION VITAL TO DEMOCRACY 


A self-governing people must understand 
their national problems. They must be able 
to decide issues intelligently and to choose 
eood leaders. In a democracy, national 
welfare ean rise no higher than its source, 
and that source is the general enlighten- 
ment of the people as a whole. An educated 
citizenry is more important now than ever 
before, because of the grave social and 
economie problems with which we are con- 
fronted. We ean not afford to have sections 


of our population deprived of the right to 
We are already burdened with 
4,500,000 illiterates—people who ean not 
read or write in any language. Then there 
is an estimated 8,000,000 more who are 
functionally illiterate, that is, unable to 


learn. 
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read and write well enough to make any 
practical use of these skills. 


EDUCATION A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The nation is now a single economie and 
social unit. Barriers of time and space no 
longer separate us from one another. Tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and nation-wide 
press services enable us to keep in touch 
with the most remote and isolated communi- 
ties. Rapid transportation makes it pos- 
sible to go from coast to coast in a few 
hours’ time, thus encouraging travel and 
the exchange of products and commodities. 
All the states are acquiring common inter- 
ests and purposes; all are becoming highly 
dependent one upon the others. The im- 
mediate and continued effects in all parts 
of the country of the recent drought in the 
Middle West illustrate the economic unity 
which already exists. 

Another clear illustration of the decreas- 
ing importance of state boundaries can be 
cited in the field of law enforcement. Not 
long ago a notorious kidnaping case oe- 
eurred in Oklahoma; the ransom was paid 
in Missouri; the kidnaped man was hidden 
in Texas; part of the ransom money was 
exchanged in Minnesota and part in Texas; 
one of the kidnapers was found in Colorado ; 
another of the kidnapers and his wife were 
taken in Tennessee ; one of the criminals was 
imprisoned in Kansas for a time, then taken 
to California. 

In 1930 the average passenger-automobile 
mileage for every man, woman and child in 
the United States was 2,697. And closely 
associated with the freedom of travel which 
this figure implies is the growing tendency 
toward frequent changes in family resi- 
dence. According to the 1930 census, one 
person in three resides in a state different 
from the one in which he was born and 
usually educated.” 


12 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Census. Fifteenth Census of the United States. 
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Some important educational implications 
of this growing unity and interdependence 
among our people are suggested by a recent 
analysis of school enrolments in three small 
1934, the 


4,218 pupils in the schools of these cities, 


cities in Missouri. In among 
there were pupils who at some time had 
attended one or more of 
thirty-nine other states. About one fifth 


of all the pupils who had ever been enrolled 


school in some 


in any other school had entered from out- 
side the state of Missouri.'® 

It should be apparent, therefore, that 
education is no longer a local problem or a 
as the 
Federal Government has become interested 


state problem, exclusively. Just 
in our great system of arterial highways 
and has assumed a share in their construc- 
tion, so it must maintain interest in the 
education of the children in the states which 
these highways connect. The child whose 
education is neglected in Arkansas, Ala- 
bama and Michigan, soon may be in a posi- 
tion to affect the welfare of society in New 
York, California In the 
words of President Roosevelt : 


or Minnesota. 


As the different parts of our territories come 
steadily nearer by reason of time-saving devices of 
modern communication and travel, each man and 
woman becomes more and more responsible for the 
human conditions surrounding all of his nearer and 


nearer neighbors. 


EDUCATION JUSTIFIABLE USE FOR FEDERAL 
FuNpDs 
Federal aid for schools is a justifiable use 
of government funds. It is sometimes 
argued that the Federal Government has no 
right to spend on the schools of one state 
money raised by federal taxation in another 
state. If that is true, neither does the gov- 
ernment have the right to build a road in 








Washington, D. C.: 
1930, vol. 2, ch. 4. 

13 A. G, Capps and W. W. Carpenter, Journal of 
the National Education Association, 23: 54, Feb- 


Government Printing Office, 


ruary, 1934. 
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one state with money collected in another, 
nor to build post offices, purchase and main- 
tain national parks, construct irrigation 
reservoirs, develop harbors or do anything 
which benefits state more than any 
other. To cireumscribe federal expendi- 


one 


tures in any such fashion is neither possible 
nor desirable. They must be justified, not 
on the grounds that tax money is being 
returned to its source, but that the object 
accomplished is vital to the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. Furthermore, it should 
be remembered that a tax collected in one 
state often originates from wealth located in 
other states. The levies against a large cor- 
poration in Chicago may be derived from 
Minnesota iron mines, Oklahoma oil wells 
or Florida orange groves. It is a function 
of the Federal Government to draw upon al! 
the nation’s resources, regardless of how 
much or how little they may be concentrated 
at a few points, in support of projects and 
agencies essential to the welfare of the 
whole people. We tax one man’s property 
to educate the children of his neighbors. 
We tax the property of a whole state to 
edueate the children of the whole state. 
Why should we not tax the nation’s wealth 
wherever it exists to educate the nation’s 
children wherever they may live? No right 
is more fundamental than the right of a 
child to a decent educational start in life; 
no federal obligation more vital than that of 
self-preservation through the proper educa- 
tion of the citizens of to-morrow. 


INEQUALITIES AMONG STATES 


The states differ widely in their ability to 
support schools, which we may define 
roughly as the amount of money which is 
available for the education of each child of 
school age. One indication of these differ- 
ences in ability is the range in wealth per 
child aged 6-17 years. In the poorest state 
there is barely $3,000, in the wealthiest 
state over $23,500—a ratio of approxi- 
mately 1 to 8. When income per child is 
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sidered, the range is from less than 
<700 in three states to more than $2,800 in 

, states, a ratio of 1 to 4." 

A comprehensive study has just been 

mpleted of the amount of revenue which 
iid have been raised in each of forty- 
‘ht states during the decade 1922 to 1932 


Per cent. of 
possible tax 
yield required 
for schools, 
assuming a per | 
pupil cost 
equal to the 
national aver- 
age 


Per cent. of 
actual tax 
yield now 
devoted to 
education 


| 
| 








105.60 
83.49 
82.87 

74 
mS | 


Mississippi 
bama 
uth Carolina 
\rkKansas 
rgla 
North Carolina 
29.02 
29.61 
35.18 
25.91 
27.99 


Kentucky 
nnessee 

ahoma 

lisiana 
50.03 


exas 


Quoted in an article inserted by U. S. Senator 
F. George into the Congressional Record, 





+ 
e 


r 


p. 8738, May 29, 1935. 


ton, D. C.: 


1¢ William G. Carr, ‘‘Federal Assistance in 
Equalizing Educational Opportunity,’’ Washing- 
National Education Association, 1934, 


99_9 


6. 
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if the model tax plan recommended by the 
committee of the National Tax Association 
had been in effect. These sums are then 
compared the 
education, assuming an average expendi- 


with amounts needed for 
ture per child equal to the national average. 
In one state the whole amount that could 
have been raised under the model tax plan, 
for all governmental enterprises, was less 
than the amount needed for schools, with 
a per pupil cost equal to the national aver- 
age. In eleven of the poorest states more 


than 50 per cent. of the possible collections 


would have been required. 


DEPRESSION STRIKES HARDEST AT POOREST 
REGIONS 


Depressions strike hardest at the poorest 
regions. The states which were spending 
the least for schools in 1930—whose school 
program was meager at best—are the states 
which have suffered the largest proportion- 
ate reductions in school costs. For example, 
the decrease in average expenditure be- 
tween 1930 and 1932 
$8.40 per pupil or 7.5 per cent. 
sas it was approximately the same, $8.38 
per pupil, but in this case the decrease was 
19.6 per cent. of the 1930 expenditure. The 
actual amount of reduction in the two 
states was nearly the same, but in Minnesota 


Minnesota 
In Arkan- 


in was 








Expenditure per 
pupil 


Rank of statet 


according to— 
Amount Per cent. |_ B an 





State* 
1932 


Income 
per 
pupil 


Per cent. 
of redue- 
tion 


of redue- 
tion 


of redue- 
tion 


| 
} 





$ 35.74 
113.76 
34.39 
154.80 
106.65 
69.45 
103.82 
121.82 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
1 
120.37 
80.62 
113.41 
135.83 


California 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 








21.3 
20.4 
19.6 

4. 
11.4 
13.9 


$ 9.70 
29.11 
8.38 
6.90 
13.72 
by | 
9.59 
14.01 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 
, 


3 
| 8.5 | 
| 10.3 | 


| 
| 





* The first and last four states when all the states are arranged alphabetically. 
+ Rank order of the eight states used in this table. 
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the remaining expenditure was $104.46 per 
pupil, and in Arkansas only $34.39. 

Differences in economic ability such as I 
have described, augmented by the effects 
of a prolonged depression, account for the 
present crisis in education. They demand 
two kinds of remedial measures (1) Emer- 
gency federal aid to keep schools open in the 
immediate future, and (2) the development 
of a sound program of permanent federal 
aid, insuring at least a minimum of educa- 
tional opportunity to every boy and girl in 
the nation. 


Two Types oF FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


Smergency aid for education is impera- 
tive in the light of the disastrous conditions 
of which I have spoken. A certain amount 
of relief has been given to the schools indi- 
rectly through the activities of such federal 
agencies as the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, the Public Works Admin- 
istration, and the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. I am not unaware of the grants made 
early in 1934 to keep rural schools open in 
more than thirty states, nor of the grants to 
a few states during the current school year 
for a similar purpose. I have only praise 
for the conscientious efforts of the able 
Administrator of Federal Emergency Re- 
lief, Mr. Hopkins, to help the schools as 
much as possible in so far as was consistent 
with the task assigned to him. But allow 
me to point out that Mr. Hopkins must 
necessarily be concerned with other matters, 
namely, the relief of human suffering and 


distress. He himself has repeatedly said : 


I believe relief funds should not be used to 
finance educational work in the United States. . 
The whole question of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should give aid to schools is something which 
is entirely outside of my province, and one on which 
I do not wish to express any judgment. I simply 
feel that it should not be a relief enterprise. ... I 
think one of the greatest mistakes we could make 
would be to confuse the identity of the school sys- 
tem in any way with the relief administration. . . 
Education should be divorced from relief, and in 
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my judgment, relief funds should not be transferred 
from the purpose for which they were given to any 
enterprise, no matter how worthy or how important, 


Drrect LEGISLATION FOR EDUCATION 
NEEDED 


Most of the educational work now be- 
ing done by the Federal Emergency ke- 
lief Administration is for adults and is car- 
ried on in connection with special fields of 
endeavor. In so far as it touches the publiec- 
school system, which, after all, should be 
our first concern, the emergency educational] 
program aids only the schools in the most 
desperate circumstances, and not all these. 
Moreover, there is no assurance that the 
relief thus far available will continue, or 
that relief funds are adequate to supply the 
emergency federal aid urgently needed by 
the schools. 

Relief of teachers in destitute cireum- 
stances is necessary, but this does not assure 
school facilities for those who need them. 
Our first concern should be the proper edu- 
cation of boys and girls. Occasionally thie 
two objectives—relief and education—may 
coincide, but certainly they do not always 
do so. The Relief Administration has wn- 
doubtedly prevented the most acute distress 
among unemployed teachers, but it has not 
prevented—nor should it be expected to 
prevent—gross abridgments in educational 
opportunity. Direct legislation is needed. 

How far relief funds have fallen short of 
meeting the real educational need is appar- 
ent, not only from the deplorable conditions 
in the schools to which I have referred but 
also from the most cursory analysis of the 
relief funds used this year to keep schools 
open. Complete figures are not available 
with respect to the amount of money actu- 
ally paid out for schools by the Relief 
Administration this year, but on the basis 
of definite reports from thirteen of the nine- 
teen states said to be most eligible for fed- 
eral aid it is relatively certain that not more 
than $1,500,000 had been used to keep 
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hools open through April 25, 1935. Yes; 
nly a million and a half dollars, as com- 
»ared with the $75,000,000 which the edu- 
tion committee of the Seventy-third Con- 
ress, after extended hearings, fixed as the 
unt of federal emergency aid which 
uld be used on behalf of the schools dur- 
» the present school year, 1934-35. Like- 
vise, the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
nistration, on the basis of its activities 
luring 1934, ineluded in an itemized esti- 
mate of expenditures for July, 1934, to 
l’ebruary, 1935, inelusive, the sum of $48,- 
(00,000 for schools—$8,000,000 per month, 
September through February. 


RELIEF ADMINISTRATION FUNDS 
INADEQUATE 


Incidentally, the deficiency appropria- 
requested by the Relief Administra- 
mn, including the $48,000,000 for schools, 
s enacted, whereupon the education com- 
mittee withdrew support from its bill 
appropriating $75,000,000 for education. 
Then came the drought and other increased 
demands on the Relief Administration, with 
the result that only $1,500,000 has been 
‘ound to keep schools open.® 
The educational system has not been 
maintained. We have not done as Mr. Hop- 
kins requested—we have not divorced edu- 
cation from relief. Let us without delay 
appropriate sufficient funds to insure an 
adequate school program throughout the 
United States during the next few years 
and place these funds under the direction 
of the United States Office of Education 
where they can be devoted to the education 
'° National Education Association, research divi- 
Current data on closed schools; 3 p., mimeo- 
graphed; and Committee on Education in the 73d 
Cong., Hon. John J. Douglas, chairman. Report 
No. 1562. ‘Federal Emergency Aid to Educa- 
tion.’? Committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House on May 10, 1934. Statement of Harry L. 
lfopkins in the hearings conducted by the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1934. 


sion, 
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of children rather than to the relief of desti- 
tute teachers. 


MINIMUM EDUCATION SHOULD BE 
GUARANTEED 

A sound program of permanent federal 
aid for schools should also be developed, 
because emergency aid is but a stop-gap, 
for reasons which I have given. We must 
be concerned not only with keeping schools 
open, but with guaranteeing to all children 
a certain minimum quality of education. 
Legislation to accomplish this important 
purpose will need to be drafted with care. 
We shall have to solve a number of difficult 
problems, as is always true when Congress 
enters upon a new and important legislative 
field. But we can solve them, if we face 
these issues candidly, and _ intelligently 
bring to bear on them the best information 
that is available. I know that we shall need 
to exercise care in drafting the legislation, 
so that it will extend financial aid without 
at the same time giving the Federal Govern- 
ment control over the program carried on in 
the various states and localities. We must 
see to it that federal aid is distributed on a 
sound basis—that it goes to the localities 
which are least able to maintain their 
schools. These issues are important but not 
insuperable. We can, and shall, face them 
successfully, once we accept the fundamen- 
tal proposition that the Federal Govern- 
ment must share the cost of a minimum 
program of education for every boy and 
girl in America. 

On Mareh 4, 1935, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 6360, which I regard as a step in the 
right direction. At least it would serve as 
the basis for deliberation and discussion. I 
am not willing to have the whole question 
of federal aid barred from our delibera- 
tions. Let us face this issue squarely, and 
attack vigorously and honestly the difficult 
problems which we know are before us. If 
the facts needed for the solution of these 
problems are not already available, a na- 
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tional survey of education should be author- 
Let us 
proceed at once to develop a plan for the 


ized and carried out immediately. 


permanent cooperation of local, state and 
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federal governments in financing an educa. 
tional program consistent with the welfare 
of our people and the safety of our democ- 
racy. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EXTENSION OF POPULAR 
LIBRARIES 


THE second International Congress of Li- 
braries and Bibliography recently held in Ma- 


drid passed the following recommendations : 


1. The second International Congress of Libra- 
ries and Bibliography has taken a keen interest in 
the excellent work done in the rural districts of 
Spain by the libraries established through the 
‘*Board of Acquisition and Exchange of Books’? 
and the ‘‘ Board for Pedagogical Missions,’’ and 
it earnestly hopes that these organizations and the 
whole popular library movement in Spain will con- 
tinue to receive the moral and financial support 
necessary to carry on the work so auspiciously 
begun. 

2. The congress believes it to be of the greatest 
importance that tke public libraries of the world 
be given ample financial support so that they may 
be put in a position to fulfil their important cul- 
tural purpose; and respectfully urges that appro- 
priating bodies consider the need of increasing 
library budgets at this time to meet the demands 
of the populations in the present age of increasing 
leisure and growing interest in adult education, and 
to provide children with good reading in the form- 
of their lives. The 
siders it of special importance that rural areas, 
now in many eases lacking library service, be pro- 


ative years congress con- 


vided with libraries, and recommends that neces- 
sary governmental agencies be established as ad- 
visory and supervisory centers where they do not 
now exist. 

3. Publie library work in rural areas is most 
effective when closely coordinated with library 
service in the cities and when there is close coopera- 
tion with schools and other agencies. 

4. In order to achieve suecess in rural library 
service, it is necessary to provide library training 
in schools for professional librarians, and also 
courses for teachers in normal schools, and for 
non-professional workers in the rural centers, 

5. The congress supports the resolution adopted 
by the International Labour Bureau in Geneva, 
1929, to the effect that national and international 
organizations engaged in supplying ships’ libraries 


for the mercantile marine are worthy of all pos- 
sible support and that such work, if systematically 
carried out under expert guidance, is of the utmost 
value in promoting the mental and physical welfare 
of seafarers, as well as the best interests of the 
shipping industry; and it recommends that all 
library service on ships be carried on under govern- 
ment supervision or in cooperation with official 
library administration. 

6. The congress urges that in all countries fur- 
ther thought be given to extending and improving 
library service for patients in hospitals, through 
special training for hospital librarians, expansion 
of service to mental hospitals, and close cooperation 
with public libraries. 


THE SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD 
CONGRESS 


THOSE persons in the Americas who are inter- 
sted in the affairs of infaney—physicians, mid- 
wives, nurses, teachers, heads of families, law- 
and institutions on this continent that deal 





yers 
with children are invited to take an active part 
in the seventh Pan American Child Congress 
(El VII Congreso Panameriecano del Nino) 
which will be held in Mexico City during the 
week of October 12 to 19, 1935. The United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. ©., 
has application blanks for registration at the 
Congress and will mail them on request to any 
one who is planning to attend. Members are 
asked to send their registrations at least a week 
previous to the congress and to submit papers 
intended for discussion two weeks before the 
opening date. 

The Government of Mexico has invited the 
governments of all the American nations to send 
official delegates. The United States Govern- 
ment has accepted the invitation and the De- 
partment of State is appointing a National 
Committee for this country to work with the 
Organizing Committee in Mexico City in help- 
ing to arrange for the congress and determine 
the part that the official delegation from the 
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l‘nited States will take in the proceedings and 
seussions. But it must be distinctly under- 
od that active work in the congress will not 


confined to the official delegations. 
The congress will be divided into six sections: 


Medical pediatries; surgical pediatrics and 
thopedies; infant hygiene; social aid and 
rvice; legislation, and education. Each see- 


m has assigned to it three official subjects, 
r example, medical pediatrics is to deal with 
hitis, allergie states of infancy, and muco- 
morrhagie colitis of infancy. In addition, the 
Organizing Committee recommends ten subjects 

f study for each section and the total of sixty 
ibjects covers so many phases of child health, 
ial service to mothers and children and edu- 
cation that very little seems to have been over- 

ked. 

During the week many visits will be made to 

spitals, orphanages, schools, school poly- 
inies, eenters for child hygiene and other 
ficial institutions for the protection of in- 
faney that are located in and around Mexico 
City. Various social functions are being ar- 
ranged by the Federal Department of Health, 
the Secretariat of Education and the Committee 
n Publie Benefit. 

Spanish is the common language in most of 
the American countries and undoubtedly the 
proceedings will be mainly in that tongue, but 
he congress fixes its official languages as Span- 
ish, English, French and Portuguese. 

Inquirers may address the general secretary, 
Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, VII Congreso Panameri- 
cano del Nino, Mexico, D. F., Mexico; the United 
States Office of Education, the Children’s Bu- 
reau or the United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. Registration forms may be 
secured from the Office of Education, Washing- 


ton, D. C—J. F. A. 





A PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 

BILLS intending to prohibit compulsory mili- 
tary training in civil schools and colleges were 
introdueed coneurrently in both Houses of Con- 
gress on July 24 by Senator Gerald P. Nye, Re- 
publican of North Dakota, and Congressman 
Paul J. Kvale, Farmer-Laborite of Minnesota. 
Identical in language, the bills are drafted as 
amendments to Section 40 of the National De- 
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fense Act, which, as first approved by Congress 
in 1916 and as later amended in 1920, authorizes 
the setting up of R. O. T. C. units in qualified 
schools and colleges which make proper appli- 
cation to the War Department. The bills intro- 
duced by Senator Nye and Congressman Kvale 
would amend Section 40 of the Defense Act so 
as to insert a proviso that no R. O. T. C. unit 
school or college 


shall be established at any 


“until such institution shall have satisfied the 
Seeretary of War that enrolment in such unit 
(except in the military 
schools) is elective and not compulsory.” 


ease of essentially 
A statement to the press given out by Senator 


Nye reads: 


At the present time 228 schools and colleges 
maintain military training units under Section 40 
of the Defense Act. 
being enrolled on a voluntary basis, while 37 others 


In 73 of these cadets are now 


are listed as being essentially military schools. 
units will be touched by the bills 
Mr. Kvale and myself. But 
and when approved, will apply to 


None of these 
introduced by 
amendment, if 
the 118 civil schools and colleges which now enroll 
cadets in the R. O. T. C. upon a compulsory basis. 

All the recent trouble and over 
the R. O. T. C. has been centered in these com- 
In seven or eight dif- 


our 


dissatisfaction 


pulsory drill institutions. 
ferent states students have been expelled because, 
for various reasons, religious, ethical and educa- 
tional, they preferred not to include military drill 
among their courses of study. In three states, 
Maryland, California and Kansas, court suits have 
resulted from such suspensions. The courts, with- 
out holding that the maintenance of compulsory 
military drill is an obligation placed upon the 
various institutions by any existing statutes, federal 
or state, have nevertheless ruled against the stu- 
dent petitioners on Constitutional grounds. While 
our proposed amendment does not condition the 
Constitutional obligation of citizens to bear arms 
in time of emergency or need, it will remedy the 
disagreeable situation which has grown up under 
Section 40 and which is now immediately before us. 
It will protect the interests of students who do not 
happen to be interested in training for an officer- 
ship in the Reserve Corps, without adding hardship 
to those students who are interested in such train- 
ing. At the same time it ought to be welcomed 
by authorities in institutions 
who, because of local circumstances, find it diffi- 


many educational 
cult and often impossible to solve their problem 
locally. 

Moreover, our proposed amendment does not con- 
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flict with any established military policy, for the 
War Department, rightfully I believe, has never 
assumed responsibility for compulsion in R. O. T. C. 
work. Its record on the matter is clear. The War 
Department, for instance, did not take steps to 
uphold the actions of those institutions which have 
been involved in court suits because of their sus- 
pension of students for refusal to participate in 
required military work. 


Congressman Kvale commented upon the pro- 
posed amendment by saying that no national de- 
fense interest would suffer by its adoption. He 


said: 


In the last analysis student choice determines the 
number of officers graduated into the Reserve Corps 
by R. O. T. C. units. Before a student can qualify 
for a commission he must complete four years’ 
military work. Excepting the essentially military 
schools, the third- and fourth-year work is volun- 
tary in all the schools and colleges now having 
R. O. T. C. units. Only when the student is inter- 
ested enough to choose to continue with the work 
in the advanced courses does the government get 
a Reserve Officer. The total number of commis- 
sioned graduates is not increased by compulsion 
in the basie courses, nor would the number be 
reduced by a single man if the present set-up were 
operated on a voluntary basis throughout, as our 
amendment proposes it should be. 


GIFTS TO CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Girts to Cornell University during the aca- 
demie year 1934-35, ending June 30, amounted 
to $772,057, according to the preliminary report 
of Comptroller Charles D. Bostwick. Of this 
amount $57,914 was for the Medical College in 
New York City and the remainder for the col- 
leges in Ithaca. $511,714 represented gifts of 
endowment funds which bring the permanent 
endowment or income-producing funds of the 
university close to thirty millions. 

The Cornellian Council, the alumni fund-rais- 
ing agency of the university, of which Neal Dow 
Becker, of New York, is president, is credited 
with $136,980 in gifts for the year. Of this 
amount $88,870 was given through the Alumni 
Fund. Over $70,000 of this total represented 
gifts from the alumni which were not ear- 
marked for a special purpose and thus helped 
President Farrand and the trustees of the uni- 
versity to offset to a considerable degree deficits 
caused by shrinkage of income. 
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Of significance is the report of Archie \M. 
Palmer, executive secretary of the Cornellian 
Council, which shows that 5,626 alumni ¢on- 
tributed to the alumni fund during the year, as 
against 4,693 for the previous year. This in- 
crease of 21 per cent. in contributors is re- 
garded in university circles as an outstanding 
achievement of the alumni and marks the first 
upturn in five years in the number of con- 
tributors to the fund. 

Bequests during the year amounted to $493,- 
255, reflecting the activities of the committee 
on bequests, of which Edward Cornell, of New 
York City, is chairman. Bequests include the 
following : 


$250,000 from the estate of C. Sidney Shepard 
to establish the Sidney and Elizabeth D. Shepard 
Endowment Fund, in memory of Mr. Shepard’s 
parents. 

$180,210 from the estate of John McMullen for 
addition to his endowment fund, the income of 
which is to be used for engineering scholarships. 

$29,103 from the estate of Ruth B. Ettinger to 
establish a fund for medical research. 

$27,500 from the estate of Walter Platt Cooke 
to be added to the permanent endowment fund of 
the university. 


Almost $100,000 was given to the endowed 
and state colleges during the year for research 
purposes. The other gifts specify a wide 
variety of purposes, including scholarships, loan 
funds, equipment, books, plant equipment and 
plant improvement and prizes. 

A summary of the gifts follows: 











aT Ge Por Bidet: Bi nsec cos $ 14,594.27 
Gifts for General Current Expenses........ 88,184.51 

Gifts for the Medical College in New 
Se NS TR ae 57,914.44 

Gifts for Research in Endowment Col- 
nn OE 58,223.98 

Gifts for Research in the State Col- 
1ees' ........ 41,426.38 
Gifts to Endowment Fundag........................... 511,714.35 
POG) DOAOMI aii $772,057.93 


UNDER-NOURISHED AND PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN IN NEW YORK CITY 

THE annual report of Dr. Adela J. Smith, 
assistant director of health edueation for the 
New York City Board of Education, in charge 
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of the Division of Physically Handicapped 
Children, has been issued. 

It is stated in this report that the number of 
eases of malnutrition during the past year is 
18.1 per cent., as compared with 13.4 per cent. 

1929. The highest rate is in Manhattan, with 

23.8 per cent. of the children under-nourished, 
nd 20.8 per cent. in the Bronx. It is also 
nointed out that the danger of malnutrition, al- 
though quite important now, may be much 
ereater several years hence when the threat of 
diseases such as tuberculosis becomes evident. 
[he report continues: 


The situation is a serious one and unless relief 
s obtained will exact its penalty in increased sick- 
ness, physical handicaps and mortality. To this 
ud, therefore, as an emergency measure, open-air 
classes should be provided in every school district 
until there is at least one open-air class in every 
school building to care for the most urgent and 
serious eases in each regular class. In the case 
of homebound children who were undernourished, 
milk was supplied to them free. 

Hundreds of children were found in dire want 
for suitable clothes, food, warmth and special ap- 
pliances, such as orthopedic shoes and glasses. 
imergeney relief was obtained for them. Dis- 
possess notices have been stayed for fifteen families 
in which there were homebound crippled children. 
Summer vacations were arranged for hundreds of 
physically handicapped children. 


The Division of Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren, known as “the school without a school- 
house,” is the largest in the United States and 
is operated at the lowest overhead for admin- 
istrative work. Besides Dr. Smith, who is in 
charge, there are two assistants, three stenogra- 
phers and three clerks. The report urgently re- 
quests additional administrative help, including 
adequate office space and equipment, more as- 
sistants for field work, two visiting teachers and 
one psychologist. 

It is reported that 11,829 physically handi- 
capped children are being educated, with a staff 
of 550 teachers. They work in 344 elementary 
and high schools in the five boroughs and take 
care of 891 homebound children in 889 homes. 
For this work, the budgetary allowance was 
$1,623,573.11, an inerease of $47,264.41 over 
1934, 


In its recommendations, in addition to the 
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open air classes for the undernourished, the re- 
port suggests day camps for tubereulous chil- 
dren in Brooklyn and Queens, and additional 
day camps in Manhattan, where Camp Huddle- 
ston has been operated in conjunction with 
Gouverneur Hospital for several years; at least 
two cardiopathie classes in every school district ; 
and sufficient home teachers to care for all home- 
bound children. 

The expansion of the work of the division to 
guard against the possibility of these children 
becoming city or state charges later on in life 
is emphasized. A city charge in an institution 
costs $511 a year, sufficient to pay for five chil- 
dren in school for a year or for four high-school 
students. A state charge costs $730 a year or 
almost the equivalent of an elementary school 
education, or seven students for one year, or 
five high-school students. 


NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


THE following official changes in district su- 
perintendencies are announced by Dr. Lester K. 
Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction; with 
one exception each was effective July 1, 1935: 

Robert R. Abernethy, district superintendent 
of schools, Harrisburg, 
Thomas, deceased. (Mr. Abernethy formerly 
was superintendent of Lebanon city schools.) 

John W. Hedge, district superintendent of 
schools, Lebanon, succeeding R. R. Abernethy. 
(Formerly superintendent of Windber schools.) 

Joseph L. Hackenberg, district superinten- 
dent of schools, Windber, succeeding John W. 
Hedge. (Formerly supervising _ principal, 
Sandy Township Schools, Clearfield County.) 

James H. Lawson, district superintendent of 
McKeesport, Joseph B. 
Richey, retired. (Formerly assistant principal, 
McKeesport High School.) 

J. Roy Jackson, district superintendent of 
schools, Beaver Falls, succeeding Floyd Atwell, 
retired. (Formerly 
Beaver Falls.) 

Arnold C. Nelson, district superintendent of 
schools, Ridgway. (Formerly principal, Ridg- 
way High School.) 

John F. Moran, district superintendent of 
schools, Archbald, succeeding William A. Kelly, 
deceased. (Mr. Moran’s appointment was ef- 


succeeding M. H. 


schools, succeeding 


high-school __ prineipal, 
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fective Mareh 25. He was formerly principal 
of Archbald High School.) 
KF. KE. Stengel, 


schools, Collingdale, new office. 


district superintendent of 
(Formerly su- 
pervising principal, Collingdale.) 

Hugh G. Norris, district superintendent of 
schools, Etna, new office. (Formerly supervis- 
ing principal, Etna.) 

Karl M. Russell, district superintendent of 
schools, Franklin City, new office. (Formerly 
supervising principal, Franklin City.) 

Orris H. Aurand, district superintendent of 


schools, Steelton, sueceeding Charles 8S. Davis, 
retired. (Formerly principal, Steelton High 


School.) 

Charles E. Hershey, district superintendent of 
schools, Yeadon, new office. (Formerly super- 
vising principal, Yeadon.) 

W. Lee Gilmore, district superintendent of 
schools, Oakmont, new oftice. (Formerly super- 
vising principal, Oakmont; formerly president 
of P. S. E. A.; formerly superintendent, Law- 


rence County schools. ) 


THE RETIRING CHANCELLOR OF THE 
OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Dr. WiLLiAM JAsperR Kerr, for twenty-five 
years president of Oregon State College and for 
the last three years chancellor of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, has been 
elected to the position of chancellor emeritus 
and granted the customary half salary by the 
State Board of Higher Education. The change 
is effective simultaneously with the assumption 
of the chancellorship by Dr. Frederick M. Hun- 
ter, who goes to Oregon on September 1 from 
the chancellorship of the University of Denver. 

On July 22 the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education passed the following resolution: 


WHerEAS, Dr. W. J. Kerr, Chancellor of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, ex- 
pressed his desire in April, 1934, to retire as soon 
as the board could obtain a suecessor, and such 
successor, in the person of Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, 
Chancellor of the University of Denver, has been 
engaged as chancellor, effective September 1, 1935; 


and 
Wuereas, Dr. Kerr is completing a period of 
fifty years of service in the field of public educa- 
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tion, including twenty-eight years of distinguished 
service to higher education in Oregon, three years 
of which have been devoted to the inauguration of 
the unified State System of Higher Education , 
tablished by the law of 1929; and 

WHEREAS, During the twenty-five years of his 
service as president of Oregon State College his 
vision and educational principles not only brought 
to that institution recognition as one of the leading 
land-grant colleges of the country, but also re. 
sulted in establishing state-wide policies for stabil- 
izing financial support and for developing curric- 
ular functions that have assisted in the progressive 
advancement of all fields of Oregon higher edu- 
cation; and 

WHEREAS, In his administration of the unified 
State System of Higher Education, a pioneering 
enterprise inaugurated in the face of most adverse 
economic conditions, he has developed into a prac- 
tical working organization the administrative and 
educational program set up by the board, and has 
assisted in handling the depleted income of higher 
education so effectively that all the institutions 
have been enabled to carry on during the depres- 
sion, each maintaining its most essential services to 
the commonwealth; and 

WHEREAS, He has always stood high among his 
colleagues in the national associations concerned 
with public higher education, and has served in 
various capacities as an acknowledged leader among 
them; and 

WHEREAS, His example of personal integrity, his 
fine sense of honor, his breadth of character, his 
industry and devotion to duty, and his unfaltering 
faith in humanity, have challenged his faculties 
and his students to superior achievements and high 
ideals; and 

WHEREAS, Large benefits have accrued to the 
homes, industries, institutions and citizenship of 
the commonwealth through the spirit of service 
with which he has imbued the various phases of 
higher education that he has directed; and 

WHEREAS, We appreciate the debt that higher 
education and the State of Oregon owe to Dr. Kerr, 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, having accepted his retirement 
from the chancellorship, as of August 31, we extend 
to him, as chancellor emeritus, our sincere gratitude 
as one of the principal benefactors of the common- 
wealth; that we express for him on behalf of the 
state the high sense of honor in which we hold 
him; and that we wish for him, in his retirement, 
many years of continued usefulness crowned by 
the personal satisfactions and the response of pub- 
lie recognition that his record so abundantly de- 
serves. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Propessor A. E. MorGan, principal of Uni- 
rsity College, Hull, England, has resigned to 
me chancellor of MeGill University, Mon- 
He will take the place of Dr. Edward 
Wentworth Beatty, who has been chancellor 
since 1921. 
edueation at Armstrong College, will become 
ipal of the University College, Hull. 


John Henry Nicholson, professor 


De. WittrAM Otis HorcHuKiss will assume 
presidency of the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
tute on September 1, succeeding the late Dr. 
mer Chamberlaine Ricketts, who died last 
December. Dr. Hotchkiss has been for the past 
| years president of the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology. 


Dr. ErHeL C. DuNHAM has taken up her work 

head of the division of maternal and child 

lth of the Children’s Bureau at Washington, 
LD. C., as the successor of Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 

w assistant chief of the bureau. Dr. Dunham 
was associated for fourteen years with the Yale 
University School of Medicine. 


EmMity Van Dorn MILLER has resigned as 
editor of the publications of the American Li- 
brary Association and has gone to live in Water- 
ville, Maine, where her husband, J. Periam 
Danton, has been appointed librarian of Colby 
Harold English, of the New York 
Publie Library, a graduate of the Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, began work on July 


College. 


15 as acting editor of the publications of the 
association. He is on leave of absence from the 
New York Publie Library. 


Dr. Esmonp R. Lona, director of the labora- 
tory of the Henry Phipps Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been made director 
of the institute. Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, the 
former director, will be associate director and 
chairman of the board in charge of the institute. 
Dr. Henry R. M. Landis will have the title of 
associate director in charge of the clinical and 
sociological departments. 


Dr. FerpInanp LessinG, German scholar, has 
been named Agassiz professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at the University of California, and P. 
A. Boodberg, instructor in the department, has 
been appointed to an assistant professorship. 





Dr. Hosart RYLAND, associate professor at 
the Virginia Military Institute, has been ap 
pointed acting head of the department of Ro- 
manee languages at the University of Kentucky, 
and Dr. Emerson E. Jenkins has been appointed 
instruetor in mathematics. 


RECENT appointments at Oberlin College in- 
clude Dr. A. C. Sehlesinger, assistant professor 
of classics, who previously held a similar posi- 
tion at Williams College, and Dr. E. D. Harvey, 
College, visiting 


of Dartmouth professor of 


sociology. 

Dr. THEODORE B. BRAMELD, instructor of phi- 
losophy at Long Island University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed to the faculty of 
Adelphi College, Garden City, L. I. 


Dr. Guy W. SMITH, associate professor of 
mathematics at the University of Kansas, has 


been promoted to a full professorship. 


Dr. SipNEY M. NEWHALL, a Sterling Fellow 
engaged in research in the Institute of Human 
Relations, of Yale University, will join the fae- 
ulty of the Johns Hopkins University as a lee 
turer in the department of psychology. 


INCLUDED among the faculty changes at St. 
Joseph’s College and High School, Philadelphia, 
is the appointment of Rev. Richard M. MeKeon, 
who has been dean of discipline, as dean of 
Father MeKeon 


succeed the Rev. Joseph A. Maloney, 8.J., who 


studies in the college. will 


has been transferred to St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, where he will be professor of 
philosophy. The Rev. Redmond, 
S.J., returns to the high school as prefect of 
studies after his sabbatical year. He succeeds 
the Rev. Thomas H. Reilly, S.J., who will be 
at St. Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The Rev. Edward L. Brennan, 
S.J., who had been student counsellor at the 
high school, succeeds Father McKeon at the 
college. Other changes were: The Rev. Joseph 
F. X. Harrison, S.J., returns from his sabbatical 
year as professor of senior philosophy. The 
Rev. Joseph T. O’Brien, S.J., who has held that 
post, goes to Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
The Rev. 


his sab- 


James J. 


stationed Andrew-on-Hudson, 


Md., as counsellor and librarian. 


John C. Mullen, S.J., returns from 
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batical year as professor of junior philosophy. 
The Rev. E. J. Hanrahan, S.J., who has held 
that post, will teach philosophy at Woodstock 
College. 

Ricuarp F. Hayes, instructor in physical ed 1- 
cation at the Benjamin Franklin High School, 
New York City, has been made director of phys- 
ical education for the Yonkers, N. Y., schools, 
and Gilbert G. Weaver, supervisor of industrial 
teacher training at the New York State Depart- 
ment of Edueation, has been made part-time 
adviser on vocational education. 


THE property of Dr. Friedrich Dessauer, for- 
merly professor of physics and director of the 
Institution for Physical Elements of Medicine at 
Frankfurt, was recently confiscated by the Prus- 
sian State under the laws for the seizure of 
property “inimical to people and state.” The 
property consists of a balance of 41,000 marks 
at a Frankfurt bank. Dr. Dessauer, who is 
stated to be now in Constantinople, was a Par- 
liamentary member of the Catholic Center 
Party and an adviser of Dr. Briining in eco- 
nomic matters. 


Dr. H. S. Reep, professor of plant physiology 
in the Citrus Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of California, has been awarded the Bronze 
Medal of the Société Nationale d’Acclimatation 
de France, in recognition of his work in botany 
and of collections of plants he has made for the 
Paris Museum of Natural History. 


Dr. Ives HeNnprICcK, of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Medical School, has been invited by the 
Graduate School of Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to give a course for graduate social 
workers from August 1 to September 4 on “The 
Psychoanalytic Approach in Social Work.” 
The course consists of lectures, colloquia and 


conferences. 


Dr. Frank A. BALyEat, associate professor 
of secondary education at the University of 
Oklahoma, is spending August in Oklahoma 
City doing eurriculum work for the Oklahoma 
City schools. 

HuaGu G. Grant, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of journalism of the University of Ala- 
bama, who for the last two years has been con- 
nected with the state department, has been nomi- 
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nated by President Roosevelt to be minister to 
Albania. 


HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, JR., son of the 
honorary president of the American Museum of 
Natural History, has been named director of the 
New York Division of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 


Dr. JOHN ERSKINE, since 1928 president of 
the Juilliard School of Music, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Municipal Art Com- 
mission of New York City. 


Dr. Witutram C. ANDERSON, dean of the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, has been elected 
president of the New York State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 


Henry E. Hen, principal of the James 
Monroe High School, New York City, who is 
touring Latin America to establish Pan-Ameri- 
ean clubs among high-school students, was re- 
ceived by President Sacasa, of Nicaragua, on 
August 1. 


Dr. NicHouas Murray BuTueR, president of 
Columbia University, gave the address at the 
annual commencement exercises of the School 
of Nursing of the Southampton Hospital on 
August 2. 


Dr. James M. Woon, president of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo., addressed summer ses- 
sion students at the New York University Schoo! 
of Education on August 9. His subject was 
“Curriculum Research at Stephens College.” 


Dr. Roy J. Cousert, chief of the bureau of 
economies and sociology of the extension divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin, will give the 
commencement address at George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., on August 24. 


THE National Edueation Association at its 
meeting in Denver passed the following resolu- 
tion on William Torrey Harris, who was born 
at North Killingly, Connecticut, on September 
10, 1835: “In this year of the centennial of the 
birth of William Torrey Harris, great educa- 
tional philosopher, superintendent of the schools 
of St. Louis, president in 1875 of the National 
Edueation Association, and United States Com- 
missioner of Education for seventeen years, tlie 
National Education Association pays special 
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ite to his memory and to the influence of his 


» JoHN MACFARLAND, since 1918 chancellor 
the University of Melbourne, who was asso- 
ted with the university for over fifty years, 

on July 22 at the age of eighty-four years. 

Sir John beeame vice-chancellor of the univer- 
sity in 1910. 
\Vinn1AM J. BarTuour, for nearly fifty years 
ntified with the Chieago public school system, 
merly prineipal of Crane Technical High 
School and president of Crane Junior College, 
ed on July 31 at the age of seventy-six years. 


Dr. WARREN W. PHELAN, formerly president 

the Oklahoma Baptist University, died on 

July 31 at the age of sixty-six years. He was 

dean of the School of Education of the Univer- 

vy of Chattanooga from 1904 to 1907, at Bay- 

r University from 1907 to 1912 and at the Uni- 
sity of Oklahoma from 1912 to 1926. 


SrronG Comstock, charter member and first 
president of the Connecticut State Teachers As- 
sociation, died on August 1 at the age of ninety- 

years. 

FranK G. Trapp, principal of the Croton 
Grade Sehool, Syracuse, N. Y., died as a result 
f an acetylene tank explosion on July 26. He 
was fifty-three years of age. 


KuGENE C, Gispney, who until his death was 
head of the Bureau of Extension Activities of 
he Board of Education, New York City, mis- 
appropriated about $41,000 over an eight-year 

riod, aeeording to Paul Blanshard, commis- 
oner of accounts. Mr. Blanshard undertook 
an audit of Gibney’s accounts last April, in re- 
sponse to the request of George J. Ryan, presi- 
ent of the Board of Education. No other em- 
ployes of the Edueation Department were in- 

ved in these operations. 


Dr. Wiut1AM Rircuie Soruey, who retired 
two years ago after serving for thirty-three 
years as Knightsbridge professor of moral phi- 
losophy at the University of Cambridge, died on 


9 


July 28 at the age of seventy-nine years. 


Tue bill before the Wisconsin legislature to 
reduce state salaries, which is said to have been 
aimed particularly at President Glenn Frank 
and other university officials, was defeated in 


The bill was 


the senate by a vote of 18 to 11. 
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drawn so that no one in the state service would 
receive more than the governor's salary of 
$7,500. Only the public service commission and 
the university would have felt the effects of the 
measure. 

Tue following dispatch is from the Associated 
Press: “The University of Tampa on July 4 was 
without a president, a board chairman, a trea- 
surer or a finance committee following action by 
the trustees. Frederic H. Spaulding, president 
of the institution since it was formed four and a 
half years ago, was ousted by a six to four vote 
of the board which declared the office of presi- 
dent ‘vacant for the time being.’ As a result, V. 
V. Sharpe, chairman of the board; Georgia B. 
Howell, Ernest Maas, treasurer, and D. Hoyt 
Woodberry presented their resignations, effective 
immediately.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Harris- 
burg, Pa., dated July 16, reads: Wholesale dis- 
missal of the board of trustees of East Strouds- 
burg State Teachers College left that school 
without a guiding body to-day. The nine board 
members were removed last night by Governor 
Earle, who gave no reason for his action. All 
were appointees of Governor Earle’s Republican 
predecessor, Gifford Pinchot. 
will be named in a few days. 
signed, J. N. Gish. Those who were removed 
are William T. Harris, Dr. James F. Forrest, 
Dale H. Learn, Frank Lebar, C. R. Bensinger, 
Mrs. Ann W. Palmer, George L. Nyce and Pro- 
fessor William J. Powell. 


Their successors 
One trustee re- 


Wir Acting President H. C. Byrd presiding 
over the senate of the University of Maryland 
for the first time, a series of rules designed 
to raise the scholastic standards of the univer- 
sity were adopted. The senate, composed of the 
deans of the various colleges of the university, 
gave its official approval to a recommendation, 
submitted by the committee on educational 
standards, which is intended to define the status 
of the junior in the university. It requires that 
“no student be certified a junior, or be per- 
mitted to select a major (subject) or a minor, 
or to continue in a fixed curriculum until he or 
she shall have passed with an average of ‘C,’ the 
minimum number of semester credits required 
for junior standing in any curriculum.” Previ- 
ously, there had been no fixed requirement for 
a scholastic standing of a student selecting 
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major and minor subjects. Two further recom- 
the faculty 
scholarships were approved. One declared that 
no student shall be eligible to hold a scholarship 
The other 


mendations from committee on 


for more than four academic years. 
provided that scholarships automatically be con- 
tinued for certain students who maintain a high 
scholastic average. 

ACCORDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
a movement having as its objective continued 
education of those who have passed the publie- 
school age has been organized in Manitoba under 
the auspices of a group of educationists and the 
Provincial Government. The new organization 
aims to organize a province-wide educational 
movement among men and women who desire 
to further their education. Sponsored by the 
educational department of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, a study of the famous folk high schools 
of Denmark was made by a Manitoba school in- 
spector, and his observations have been used in 
the methods to be adopted in this plan for adult 
education. As an illustration of the success that 
adult edueation has had elsewhere, the work of 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, was pointed out. Last year, the 
university organized 950 study clubs, 650 for 
men and 300 for women, with an enrolment of 
7,900 persons. 

V. F. Catverton, an American writer, is 
now in Mexico to make a survey of the national 
educational program. He was asked some time 
ago by the Mexican Ministry of Education to 
visit Mexico for this purpose, and he took ad- 
vantage of his proximity at the end of a lecture 
tour that he was making in Texas, under the 
auspices of the Civic Federation of Dallas, to 
accept. Mr. Calverton made a similar survey 
for the Soviet Government in 1932, and through 
knowledge of this, former Secretary of Eduea- 
tion Tellez, when such a study was planned, 
named him to do the work. 


DvuRING the month of May, 1935, the Munici- 
pal Library of Havana was attended by 2,399 
readers. Of these 1,354 came in the afternoon 
and 1,045 in the evening, reports Dr. Fermin 


Peraza, director. The classification by sex, age, 


race, nationality and profession gives the fol- 
lowing statisties: (by sex) 2,326 men, 73 wo- 
men; by age, 2,090 adults, 309 minors; by race, 
1,546 persons of the white race, 396 of the 
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black race and 497 half-breed; by nationality. 
2,286 Cubans, 113 foreigners; by occupation, 
960 workers, 118 professionals, 1,321 students 
The works which were consulted during the 
month numbered 2,399, which are classified as 
follows: General works, 707; philosophy and 
religion, 109; social sciences, 304; philology, 47: 
pure sciences, 231; applied sciences, 58; fine 
arts, 16; literature, history and geography, 
1,071. 


A PLAN for a National Couneil of Education 
for Wales is contained in a report presented to 
the annual collegiate court of the University ot 
Wales by a joint committee representing the 
Central Welsh Board, the Federation of Welsh 
1ducation Authorities and the university. The 
plan provides that the proposed council should 
embrace all forms of education, that it be 
worked through a Secretary of State for Wales 
and that the necessary financial arrangements 
should be broadly similar in principle to those 
which obtain in Scotland, so that the principal- 
ity should not be placed in a less favorable finan- 
cial position under the new régime than at 
present. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has reported new rules 
promulgated at the University of Bucharest: 
1. As an excessive number of students endan- 
gers adequate training, the interuniversity coun- 
cil will in the future fix the maximal number of 
students enrollable four months prior to the 
opening of the sessions. 2. First year enrol- 
ment will be subject to a special examination, 
the conditions of which will be stabilized by 
the ministry of instruction and by the board of 
the universities. 3. Owing to the fact that, in 
consequence of this measure, the income of the 
universities will be reduced, the ministry wil! 
increase the subsidies due to the universities. 4. 
The attendance at lectures, seminaries, labora- 
tories and institutes is compulsory for every stu- 
dent. 5. Any student who within two years 
does not successfully pass the examinations pre- 
scribed for one year will be excluded as unfit and 
will not be enrolled in any of the inland univer- 
sities. It is said that these measures are in- 
tended partly to reduce the number of students 
and partly to remove students who spend their 
time in street demonstrations and in politics, 
thereby neglecting their studies. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE TRAINING OF MATHEMATICS 

. TEACHERS 
| May, 1935, The 
Vathematical Monthly contains a fourteen-page 
t on “The Training of Teachers of Mathe- 


issue of American 


The report was prepared by a com- 
n ot the 
a, which was composed of ten mathema- 


Mathematical Association of 
_ six of whom have served as presidents 
tional mathematical organizations, four as 
of mathematies departments in large state 
rsities and three as deans of graduate 


Over half of the report is devoted to the train- 
of college teachers. Two novel procedures 
advocated for candidates for a doctorate: 

[) Speeifie teacher training; and (II) varia- 

us in type of acceptable doctor’s theses. 

With regard to the former, the commission 


mmended: 


a. The equivalent of one year of observation and 
sisting three times a week in various college 
ses in mathematies which are taught by experi- 
1 members of the department of mathematics. 
b. Practice teaching in college mathematics 
r the observation of, and with later criticism 
members of the department of mathematics. 
s teaching might advisably be done in different 
irses and should amount to the equivalent of at 
two semester-hour course. The practice 


should involve participation in the con- 


least a 


taa hing 
struction and grading of examinations. 
c. Guided reading in books 
relating to the theory of teaching, testing meth- 
ls, and edueational research. This reading could 
be directed either by a member of the department 
nathematies or, perhaps, by a person outside 

he department who appreciates the viewpoint of 


and periodicals 


chers of mathematies. . 

The guided reading described in (c) is not in- 
tended to justify a requirement of course work in 
education. In faet, we are eonvinced that the 
jective of (c) would not be attained if the 
guided reading were replaced by typical general 
urses in educational theory. The reading de- 
scribed in (e) should prepare the candidate to 
evaluate intelligently or criticize constructively 
melusions and methods with which he may later 
be confronted in the teaching profession. 


( 


With regard to variations in type of accept- 





able doctor’s theses, the commission reeom- 
mended as an alternative for intensive speciali- 
zation and a research thesis of the prevailing 
type in the second and third years of graduate 


study: 


(1) Additional course work in mathematics and 
in allied fields, with emphasis on breadth of train- 
ing. 

(2) One or more expository papers of the variety 
known as minor theses in the existing requirements 
for the doctorate in mathematics in some universi- 
ties. A thesis of this variety would require the 
candidate to give evidence of his ability to learn 
independently and to present in good written form, 
in a brief period of time, some specified known 
mathematical results with which he was previously 
unfamiliar. 

(3) A exhibit the 


candidate’s mastery of some field of mathematics 


major thesis which would 
and expository ability of high order, although per 
haps not research ability. The preparation of this 
thesis should be the independent responsibility of 
the candidate. This thesis might be of a historical 
nature, or it might involve material which, though 
original from the candidate’s viewpoint, might 
not be acceptable for publication in a leading 


periodical. 


The possibility of awarding a degree of doe- 
tor of mathematies is discussed. 

The master’s degree by itself is considered 
now “most useful if it implies certification of 
exceptionally good preparation for teaching see- 
ondary mathematies.” 


A master’s degree in mathematics should indi- 
cate that the recipient has completed satisfactorily 
at least twenty-four semester-hours of graduate 
. . Outside of mathematics this 
work might include approximately six semester- 


study. . courses 
hours of study in one field related to mathematics. 
In addition to the course work just mentioned, it 
might be desirable in some cases, although not 
necessary, to require the candidate for the master’s 
degree to prepare a thesis, probably of expository 
nature, to which he would devote approximately 
10 per cent. of his efforts during his study for the 
degree. 


Recommendations concerning preparation for 
major teaching of secondary mathematics in- 
clude the following: 
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(1) Minimum training in mathematics. 

a. Courses in mathematics including complete 
treatments of trigonometry, college alge- 
bra, analytic geometry and six semester- 
hours of calculus. 

b. A college treatment of synthetic Euclidean 
geometry or, possibly, descriptive geome- 
try (three semester-hours). 

e. Advanced algebra, such as the theory of 
equations (three semester-hours). 

d. Either directed reading or a formal course 
in the history of mathematics and the 
fundamental concepts of mathematics. 

Minimum college training in fields related to 
mathematics. 

a. Introductory courses in physics and in an- 
other science (twelve semester-hours). 

b. A course in the mathematics of investment 
(three semester-hours). 

ec. An introductory course in economics. 

d. A first course in statistics, with a mathe- 
matical view-point (three semester-hours). 

Desirable additional training in mathematics 
and related fields. 

a. Advanced ecaleulus and differential equa- 


(3 


~ 


tions or mechanics (six semester-hours). 
b. Additional work in geometry, such as pro- 
jective geometry, solid analytic geometry, 
ete. (three semester-hours). 
>, Additional study in algebra (three semester- 


+ 


hours). 

d. Introduction to astronomy. 

e. Additional study of physics and other sci- 
ences to complete a background in three 
or more sciences (nine semester-hours). 

(4) Adequate training in English composition and 
cultural training outside of mathematics 
and related fields. Work in languages, 
literature, fine arts and the social sciences 
in preference to increased specialization 
in mathematics and related fields, and in 
preference to elective work in the theory 
of education beyond the legal require- 
ments. 

(5) Training in the theory of education and prac- 
tice teaching. 

a. A one-year course in methods of teaching 
and practice teaching in secondary mathe- 
maties, together with any distinctly per- 

concerning educational 


tinent material 


measurements and other content from 
educational theory (ten semester-hours). 
It is our belief that this essential part of 
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the student’s training should, if possibje 
be under the direction of professors who 
have had graduate mathematical trajp. 
ing, who have taught mathematics at the 
secondary level, and who have maintained 
contacts with the secondary field. 

b. Study of methods of teaching in the prin. 
cipal minor field selected by the student 
and any additional material relating to 
the history, psychology, or administratioy 
of education which can be objectively 
justified in the training of a teacher (not 
more than five semester-hours). 


Note: In view of the debatable nature of certain 
features of our recommendation concerning train. 
ing in the theory of education and practice teach. 
ing, the candidate for a teaching certificate in 
secondary mathematics is advised of the necessity 
for satisfying the legal requirements in educational 
theory as they exist in his locality. We believe 
that further work in the theory of education be- 
yond this legal minimum, by either an undergradu- 
ate or a graduate student, would not be as valuable 
in preparation for teaching mathematics as addi- 
tional study of mathematics, related fields, and 
purely cultural subjects. The student is advised to 
continue study in these fields beyond the under- 
graduate level along the lines suggested in Part I 
of this report. 


Reprints of the full report are available at 10 
cents each from Professor W. D. Cairns, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, Secretary of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America. 

E. J. Movutton 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE DEAN’S JOB 

“Just what does a dean do besides keeping 
the students from having a good time?” was 
asked my friend, a fellow dean. This is a ques- 
tion to which there are many answers—far too 
many. On some campuses the question could be 
answered this way: The dean’s work is any duty 
not sufficiently important for the president and 
not sufficiently practical for the janitor. 

As college folks know, the term dean is an 
elastic one. Sometimes the title dean denotes 
the administrative head of one of the divisions 
of a university, sometimes the chairman of a col- 
lege faculty, sometimes the counselor of a group 
of students and sometimes the officer who super- 
vises the social life of students and is responsible 
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eir discipline. It is this last-named fune- 

, of the dean which is popularly associated 
+h his office. Popular fiction and the movies 
taught the American people that the dean 

. kind of eampus chief of police. Sometimes 
lege stories include the president as a 

ed and distant figure, but it is the dean 
ms in the background always ready to 

It is the 
ho, unless outwitted, will summon cul- 


he happiness out of college life. 


idmonish and punish, and, worst of all, 
folks at home. 

my students has examined the bio- 

of three hundred 

n the volume “Leaders in Education” 

rom the data thus secured shows that upon 


cal sketches college 


erage, the dean in an Ameriean college 
ersity is fifty-six years of age and has 
n his present position for twelve years. 
parison with the presidents, the deans of 
leges and universities enjoy a long term 
flice—well, enjoy or endure, as the case may 
Perhaps this indieates that in their less 

nent positions the deans are less tried and 
d and therefore are not so quickly worn out 
Some hardy 
s have served as deans of American colleges 
ore than forty years, holding office through 


| out as are the presidents. 


‘ student generations and through the ad- 

rations of many presidents. It is well that 

leans stay while presidents come and go. The 

terms of office of the deans give stability 

keep the college running despite frequent 
nges in administration. 

ollege dean, whether his office is concerned 

pally with curricular matters or with prob- 

of conduct, soon comes to believe that par- 

in this day wish their children to be good 

| to be good students, but are anxious that the 

dren shall be quite unaware of this parental 

terest. “Don’t let John know that I have 

itten to you” and “If Mary knows that I have 

juired about her grades, she will be quite 

angry with me” are samples of comments of a 

quite frequent in letters from parents. 

; are usually more ready to excuse their 

hildren’s shortcomings than are the children to 


excuse themselves. Every now and then a stu- 


dent says, “I guess I’m just too dumb to go to 
colege,” but it is a rare parent who will admit 
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lack of capacity as an explanation of his child’s 
poor college record. In one of the rare instances 
in which a mother admitted that her daughter 
was not of average mental ability she explained 
that the girl was “just like her father’s people.” 
Many parents are like the father who brought 
his boy to college and said to the dean: “I am 
bringing my boy to your college. His success 
depends upon himself, the college, and the Lord. 
I am sure that my boy and the Lord will do their 
part.” 

Whatever the faults of the present generation 
of college students they should be given credit 
for having a sense of fairness and sportsman- 
ship. Probably there is less of self-assurance, 


class-consciousness and prejudice among our 
college boys and girls of to-day than at any 
time in the past. This is fortunate for the dean 
who acts as counselor and sometimes as arbi- 
trator in differences of opinion as to grades, 
graduation requirements and various rules and 
regulations. It is not difficult to maintain a 
cordial relationship between the dean’s office and 
the student body. Indeed, it is so easy to be on 
good terms with the students that the dean may 
yield to the temptation to be merely a good 
For the sake of 


an efficient college, it is well for the dean to re- 


fellow and everybody’s friend. 


member that unless a considerable number of 
students are made uncomfortable whenever the 
thought of the dean comes to their minds, it is a 
plain indication that he is not doing his duty. 

Fortunately for the dean, college teachers are, 
most of them, peace-loving and amiable. Even 
though the typical professor is much concerned 
about the prestige of his department and is sen- 
sitive to infringements upon his supposed rights, 
even though he has much faith in his accustomed 
methods and doubts the value of criticism which 
comes from colleagues—especially so if the eriti- 
cism comes from administrative officers or the 
department of education—still, he is just, loyal, 
honest and reasonable. And the interesting, in- 
spiring and sometimes amusing young men and 
women who come from the graduate schools, 
filled with zeal to save the cause of education 
from the false doctrines of their unenlightened 
colleagues, and from the compromises and mer- 
cenary standards of the college administrators— 
they, too, because they are earnest and sincere, 
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soon are ready to work cooperatively for the 
common good. 

The dean’s job is a satisfactory one for the 
man who likes young people and is not too easily 
provoked by their parents, for a man who is 
willing that his work shall be that of a student 
of educational problems and policies, communi- 
cating officer with other educational institutions, 
teacher, adviser, supervisor of records, judge 
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advocate, aid to the president, office clerk ang 
handy man. And it is well for the dean, anq 
for all parents and teachers, to remember tha; 
young peop.e should not be expected to show jy 
school days the full results of efforts expended 
upon them, even as we do not expect the fields 
to show a harvest in the planting time. 


J. S. Crenanp 


MoNMOUTH COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW DEGREE REQUIREMENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

THE University of Virginia has reeently 
adopted new requirements for the degrees of 
bachelor of arts and bachelor of science, to take 
effect at the beginning of the session of 1936-37. 
Among the departures from the requirements 
which have been in effect since 1922 are the 
following: 

Credits toward a degree are no longer stated 


The 


new unit is the course, which is defined as the 


in terms of session-hours or term-hours. 


work covered in an organized, scheduled elass, 
meeting at least three hours a week throughout 
Science courses, with three hours 
of class work and six hours of laboratory work 
Twenty 
courses are required for a degree, and a student 
is normally expected to carry five courses a 


the session. 


weekly, are counted as double courses. 


vear. 

The courses which are required of all appli- 
‘ants for degrees are one in English, two in each 
of two foreign languages, one in mathematics 
and one, a double course, in science—a total of 
eight. A candidate for the degree of bachelor 
of arts must offer two courses in Greek or Latin; 
a candidate for the degree of bachelor of science 
must offer two courses in French or German. 
Not less than six of the eight required courses 
must be completed at least two years before 
graduation, and all must be completed at least 
one year before graduation. Unusually well- 
prepared students may be exempted from re- 
quired courses, except in science, by passing 
qualifying examinations set at the beginning of 
the session, and students who present credit on 
admission for the equivalent of the first-year 


course in a foreign language are exempted from 
further requirement in that language if they 
pass the second-year course. Such exemption 
increases freedom of election, but does not 
reduce the total number of courses required for 
a degree. 

Two years before graduation, a student must 
select as his field of concentration a major sub- 
ject taught in one of the academic schools. 
Before registration he must present, as part ot 
his plan of study for the next two years, a pro- 
gram of not less than five nor more than seven 
courses approved in writing by an_ official 
adviser for his major school. This program 
must include not less than three courses offered 
in the major school and not less than two courses 
in subjects related to the field of concentration. 

The remaining courses needed to make up the 
required twenty are electives. In his second 
year, especially, the student is advised to elect 
courses with a view to exploring the academic 
fields in which he may wish to major. In gen- 
eral, introductory courses in the various fields 
which are not included in the required courses 
are recommended as electives in the second year. 

Shortly before graduation a candidate must 
make a satisfactory standing in a final compre- 
hensive examination on his field of concentra- 
tion, set by the faculty of his major school. 
This examination is in lieu of separate final 
examinations in all courses in the field of con- 
centration, taken in the session of graduation, 
which the major school may include in it. It 
may be wholly a written examination, or partly 
written and partly oral. 

It is hoped that the new requirements will 
insure a reasonably thorough mastery of at least 
one important field of knowledge, that they wil! 
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- about an acquaintance with the traditional 

| arts and sciences and that they will allow 

. proper measure of freedom in the pursuit of 

-idual interests. It is also hoped that they 

| tend to de-emphasize the idea that a degree 

ide up of an accumulation of fragmentary 

quickly forgotten eredit-hours, and will 

surage a more comprehensive and permanent 
tery of subjects as wholes. 


GEORGE O. FerGuson, JR. 
RSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 
AT ROCK VIEW FARM PRISON, 
BELLEFONTE, PA. 


Tue influence of a prison term on the social 
attitudes of the average prisoner is far-reach- 
ng. Without analyzing 
length, sociologieally it ean be safely stated 


the impression at 
at most prisoners leave the institutions bitter 
ust the system of justice, mistrustful of the 
social organization in general, misinformed 
about the social processes and the complexity 
the social structure, with the exaggerated 
sense of their importance and with the convie- 
that they are not punished. In most penal 
nstitutions of America very little has been done 
to reedueate the prisoner, as the prevalent and 


bsolete concept is that the prison should punish, 
‘though we hear from the enlightened sources 
that “the ultimate and basie function of the 
retormatory or prison, after the demands of 
safety and security have been met, is the reha- 


bilitation of those committed to its care, in their 


reeducation, and, if possible, their restoration 
to community life upon release as normal, 
social beings.’”4 


Going on the assumption that the paroled 
prisoner should be adequately prepared and 
educated to face the outside world upon leav- 


4 ing the gates of the institution, last year Dr. 
John W. Claudy, superintendent of the Rock 
4 View Farm Prison, asked the author to experi- 


ment 


in this field, having as the goal the expla- 
nation of the fundamentals of our eurrent social 
problems, the achievement of the sense of bal- 


‘Preliminary report to His Excellency, Gover- 
nor Herbert H. Lehman, from the Commission for 
the Study of the Educational Problems of Penal 
Institutions for Youth (in a mimeographed form, 
Headquarters of the Commission, 525 West 120 St., 
New York City). 
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ance in the matter of self-respect and the restor- 
ation of the desirable balanced social attitudes 
of each prisoner. 

After a considerable period of time spent in 
experimentation, it was found that the best 
reactions and results were achieved by the course 
of short classroom sessions, limited to a small 
number of prisoners, just about to leave on 
parole. The topics emphasized were the causes 
of failures of various men in their social rela- 
tions and in business (such as laziness, lack of re- 
sponsibility, drunkenness, physical appearance, 
mental attitudes, lack of training, ete.), the ways 
and means of getting along with people, and 
looking for and keeping jobs, and the general 
idea of the social struggle wherein we all have 
to struggle to survive in spite of the temporary 
Quite 
obviously, considering the heterogenous mental 


obstacles, handicaps and misfortunes. 


levels of most of the prisoners, the introductory 
statements have to be simplified and made under- 
standable to all the members present. It has 
been found that most members of the classes 
are generally mistrustful at the very beginning 
of the first session—a phenomenon rather preva- 
lent among the prison population which more 
or less mistrusts any quite obvious and deter- 
mined attempts to “reform” them. But after 
the confidence of most members of the class is 
gained, slow prodding will lead to initial diseus- 
sion of the points raised. Many misconceptions 
and ignorant notions crop up very frequently, 
but are met frankly and by simple facts. Most of 
the individuals are willing to respond, if all the 
moralizing and preaching is left out and if the 
defects of our social system are pointed out and 
acknowledged. Examples from the prison and 
daily life and from the news of the daily news- 
papers are constantly cited in order to simplify 
the abstract reasoning of discussions. Simple 
psychological principles, illustrated again with 
details, are constantly interjected. The discus- 
sions lead to emphasis on the fundamentals 
of social struggle, illustrated by the biological 
and social examples, wherein it is shown that 
we must all retain a sense of self-respect by 
granting certain rights to others, if we care to 
have them granted to us. The elements handi- 
eapping the individual in this process are again 
brought up—such as excessive drinking, home 
conditions, lack of adjustment, ete. 
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The experiment has shown that most members 
of the class respond readily to what, to them, 
appears to be common sense. The instructor 
emphasizes that he is willing to face any ques- 
tion and that no question is ever considered 
as stupid or irrelevant. It takes frequently a 
considerable period of time and argumentation 
to straighten out some quite obviously illogical 
and naive view-points. 

Supplementary instruction is supplied by 
Sunday lectures, which are open to the interested 
inmates who care tc come, on the human geog- 
raphy of the world. The lectures with films 
and slides have proved to be most popular and 
the attendance often reaches three quarters of 
the prison population—something unheard of in 
the institution. A special attempt is made to 
emphasize the human elements of geography and 
to bring in contrast the conditions of America 
with the conditions and mores of other countries 
of the world, in order to influence, indirectly at 
least, the negative attitudes of the prisoners into 
more positive ones and to widen their mental 
horizon. 

From time to time various additional lectures 
are brought in. It is interesting to note that 
the prisoners are much more critical than the 
average adult audience and are prone to show 
their displeasure by walking out or making 
noises of disapproval if the lecturer is not 
particularly interesting, if he can not adapt 
his talk to the low level so that it is under- 
standable to every member of the audience, 
if he lacks a sense of humor, and if he is not 
vigorous enough in his presentation. 

The experience gained in this experiment 
shows several conclusions. It ean be taken for 
granted that when an individual is in conflict 
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with authority and the social order, it is impor- 
tant not only to protect society against him. 
but to get him to cooperate with society. A). 
though positive restraint of the guilty individua| 
is sometimes necessary to the safety of society, 
positive gains by our prison system are made 
only when the individual is induced to become 
cooperative with society, when his social atti. 
tudes are such that he is adaptable to society, 
In this respect there exist tremendous possi})l- 
ities for adult education in our prisons, especi- 
ally from the view-point of social sciences whic) 
seem to be the least stressed, as contrasted with 
vocational education. Referring particularly to 
the specific experiment, it seems that such pre- 
parole instruction needs not only well-qualitied 
instructors but also those who have the ability 
of conducting prison classes—a job which is 
much more difficult than it would appear on 
the surface. The ideal plan, of course, would 
be to prepare a plan whereby the prisoner 
would attend well-prepared classes in pre-parole 
instruction from the day of his ineareceration, 
so that his prison term could be considered a 
period of readjustment from the artificial life 
of the institution to normal life in the com- 
munity. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to measure 
the success of such pre-parole instruction from 
the view-point of the recidivism. But an inves- 
tigation by Dr. Claudy, helped by personal 
interviews, letters from the paroled individuals, 
the interest of the prisoners in their classes, 
indicates that the experiment tends to promote 
more satisfactory adjustments in the community. 

JosepH §. Rovucek 


DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


UNDER-NOURISHED CHILDREN IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

ATTENDANCE in the city schools ordinarily is 
so regular that even a slight increase in absence 
is easily noticed. Last June 92.7 per cent. of 
the children registered in the elementary schools 
attended; in June, 1934, the percentage had 
been 95.31. What caused so much additional 
absence this year? 


In the opinion of George H. Chatfield, di- 
rector of attendance, malnutrition and inade- 
quate clothing kept many children home. Ile 
estimated that at least 75,000 children lacked 
shoes and garments with which to appear in 
their classes. When news of this estimate 
reached the Mayor he declared Mr. Chattield’s 
estimates conservative; conditions, he said, were 
even worse. But while Mr. Chatfield was in- 
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to blame the relief administration, the 
\favor blamed the Board of Edueation. He 
ily pointed out that the board had been pay- 


a week to twenty-three principals and 


ng $30 ¢& 


.ssistant principals assigned to supervise sum- 
asses for adults, one of the relief projects. 
This payment was at once ordered stopped and 
he $690 weekly thus saved apparently will go 
shoes and elothing for the 75,000 indigent 

| en. 
But what has the payment of this extra money 
with the lack of shoes and clothing in 
lune? The supervisors in charge of these 
es did not begin drawing their extra pay 
July 1, when the summer vacation began. 
they are all regular employees on an- 


Qince 


nual salaries, they were entitled to leave for 
vacations on June 30. The Board of 
Education, assigning them to supervise the re- 


teachers working in the public school build- 
rs, paid them for the extra time. Of course, 

\lavor LaGuardia expects the board to draft 

hers for summer service without extra pay 

he should make himself clear; he did not talk 
way when he was wooing the teacher vote 
he Mayoralty campaign. 

Mr. LaGuardia is merely confusing the issue. 
The city’s relief budget is $20,000,000 a month; 
despite this vast expenditure children are still 

ery and unelothed let the Mayor seek the 
i from his appointees who supervise the 
funds. Let him rout out the chiselers 

bureaucrats whom the Stryker committee 
exposed. 

In the meantime it is well to look behind Mr. 
There are other factors that 
help to explain the increased absence from 
It so happens that this is what 
statisticians eall a “measles year.” For the first 
six months, aeeording to records of the Health 


Chatfield’s theory. 


schools. 


Department, 25,113 eases of measles were re- 
ported as against 4,106 last year. Other dis- 
eases of children also have shown an increase. 
There were 12,847 cases of scarlet fever in the 
rst six months this year against 7,096 in the 
corresponding period last year; whooping cough 
cases numbered 5,655 this year and 3,121 a 
year ago. In these three children’s diseases 
there were 43,615 cases the first half of this year 
against 14,323 in 1934, a rise of close to 30,000. 
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This does not, of course, explain all the in- 
creased absence from the elementary schools. 
Doubtless some children were kept at home by 
lack of clothing and inadequate food. The 
Stryker committee presented evidence of so 
much waste and chiseling in the administration 
of relief that this may well have been the ease. 
But to pretend that the expenditure of $2,760 
for summer study supervision in July decreased 
the attendance of pupils in June—that is too 
much.—The New York Sun. 


Any hasty assumption that the ravages of the 
depression have been confined to despair on the 
part of the larger taxpayers must be seriously 
compromised by the report of the division of 
physically handicapped children to the New 
York Board of Education. The report declares 
that 18.1 per cent. of all pupils in the New 
York city schools are so seriously undernour- 
ished that they are incapacitated for “regular 
and profitable school attendance.” The full 
consequences of this malnutrition, including 


tubereulosis and other diseases, will not be 


known until later. 
found “in dire want for suitable clothes, food, 


Hundreds of children were 
and orthopedic 
shoes and glasses.” 

Such erippling of the next generation, plus 
the broken spirits of millions of the present un- 
employed, suggests the ghastly toll of a state of 
affairs which the wit of man has seemed thus far 
powerless to attack. Indeed, the remedies most 
highly thought of—such as crop restriction for 
the purpose of enhancing prices—seem hardly 


warmth special appliances, 


caleulated to relieve malnutrition in the large 
cities. Those close to situations like that re- 
ported from New York have not time or oppor- 
tunity to persuade the powers that be to adopt 
a poliey better calculated to relieve conditions 
in cities; they can only attack the problem im 
mediately before them. To that end the New 
York report recommends more open air and spe- 
cial classes for children already impaired and 
additional teachers to instruct children so far 
incapacitated that they can not attend school at 
all. 

The report is indeed a stark and ghastly ae- 
count of the consequences of a depression to a 
host of innocent bystanders.—The Baltimore 


Sun. 
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REPORTS 


THE CONSOLIDATED UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


RECOMMENDATIONS to the board of trustees 
concerning the new plan of operation of the 
Consolidated University of North Carolina were 
presented by President Frank P. Graham and 
approved by the board on June 11. The con- 
solidated university includes the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill; the North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing at Raleigh and the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro. 

A description of the plan is given by Presi- 
dent Graham in a supplement to The Alumni 
Review. The recommendations are as follows: 


I. Effective September, 1935, no new registra- 
tions in the school of engineering or for any curri- 
cula in the school of engineering of the University 
at Chapel Hill and no new registration in the school 
or for any curricula in the school of science and 
business of the State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University at Raleigh. 

II. Discontinuance of each of these schools and 
the curricula of each of these schools within three 
years. 

ILI. The establishment at State College of a gen- 
eral college of two years of basie courses in the 
humanities, natural and exact sciences, and the 
social sciences as the foundation of the schools 
of agriculture and forestry, textiles and engineer- 
ing. The faculty of each technological school to 
provide, in the pre-school curricula of the general 
college, for a minimum of general technical and 
special technical courses to meet the individual 
aptitudes and choices of the students. The faculty 
of the general college to provide in the curricula 
of the upper years of each technological school for 
a minimum of the more general cultural courses in 
the humanities, natural sciences, and social sciences. 

The curricula thus codperatively made by the 
several faculties to be reviewable by the dean of 
administration with the college faculty advisory 
committee and finally, by the president with the 
administrative council of the whole University. No 
degrees to be given by the general college. Degrees 
to be given in the technological schools. 

IV. Effective September, 1935, no new admission 
of women students to the freshman and sophomore 
classes at the University at Chapel Hill and at 


State College. 
V. The establishment of an all-University divi- 


sion of education on a functional basis for the 
training of teachers and to give unity and leader. 
ship to professional education in North Carolina 
All undergraduate elementary education to he PP 
the Woman’s College. Professional education ee 
State College to be confined to agricultural educa. 
tion and industrial arts. Secondary education to 
be provided both at Chapel Hill and the Woman’s 
College. Supervision and administration to be only 
on the graduate level and all graduate work in edu- 
cation, excepting vocational education at State (ol- 
lege, to be at Chapel Hill. Physical education to 
be a department in the college of arts and sciences 
at the Woman’s College and at Chapel Hill; and 
to be a department in the general college at State 
College and to be available as courses but not as 
a curriculum in all the technological schools at 
State College. The departments of education at 
the Woman’s College and at Chapel Hill to be in 
both the college of arts and sciences and the all- 
University division of education. The department 
of vocational education in agriculture to be in 
both the college of agriculture and the all-Uni- 
versity division of education. The department 
of vocational education in industrial arts will be 
in both the school of engineering and in the all- 
University division of education. All new regis- 
trations in the department of education at State 
College to be in vocational education. 

VI. A department of art to be established at 
Chapel Hill and at the Woman’s College. 

VII. In the all-University graduate school grad- 
uate work as far as practicable to be concentrated 
at Chapel Hill and administered by a dean and 
graduate council organized on a functional basis 
and appointed by and responsible to the president. 
All doector’s degrees to be given as now at Chapel 
Hill but on the basis of the resources of the Con- 
solidated University. 

The master’s degree in agriculture and forestry, 
the postgraduate or graduate degree in textiles and 
textile research, the professional or graduate degree 
in vocational education in agriculture and in indus- 
trial arts, and the professional, postgraduate, or 
graduate degrees in engineering to be given at 
State College under the authority of the dean and 
council of the graduate school. 

The master’s degree in home economics and thie 
postgraduate, professional, or graduate degree in 
secretarial science to be given at the Woman’s 
College. 

All duplication of supporting departments on 
the graduate level to be reduced to a minimum 
through mobility of students and faculty. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SALARIES OF COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY PRESIDENTS 
made of the 


\iwerous studies have been 


if faculty members in American col- 


nd universities, but data for comprehen- 
tudies of the salaries of the chief adminis- 
fficers of these institutions have not, as 
heen available for analysis. A recent 
m of the United States Office of Edu- 
owever, includes for the first time de- 
reports of the salaries of the presidents 
three hundred universities, colleges and 
schools in the United States for the eur- 
year, 1934-35.1 These are suffi- 
extensive to justify analyses of certain 


lieve 


significant factors. 

\/though the college presidency may be classi- 
an extra hazardous occupation, since the 
‘term of office is said to be only about 

an analysis of this group of over 


ears,” 


nry G. Badger, ‘‘The Economie Outlook in 
Higher Education for 1934-35.’’ (Pamphlet No. 
58). Washington, D. C. 49 pages. 


three hundred institutions shows that the large 
proportion of the occupants of these responsible 
oftices receive very modest if not entirely inade- 
quate salaries. The typical salary also varies 
markedly with size and type, method of control 
and geographical location of the institutions. 

The distribution of presidential salaries as 
reported for 1934-35 for 310 colleges and uni- 
versities in four general groups is summarized 
in Table I. 

Only 21 (7 per cent.) of these 310 institutions 
report presidential salaries in excess of $10,000 
per year, as follows: University of Pittsburgh, 
$31,500; Brooklyn College, $21,000; University 
of California, $18,000; University of Illinois, 
$17,500; Pennsylvania State College, $15,600; 
University of Michigan, $15,400; Hamilton Col- 
lege, $15,000; University of Minnesota, $14,820; 
Skidmore College, $14,000; University of Vir- 
ginia, $12,750; Indiana University, $12,750; 
University of Maryland, $12,750; Bowdoin Col- 





2Charles F. Thwing, SCHOOL AND Society, 35: 
1, January 2, 1932. 


TABLE I 














DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1934-35 
| Publicly Privately ee : 
_ All controlled controlled colleges and |. Negro 
institutions colleges and colleges and staat acilineies institutions 
universities | universities 
Over $20,000 2 1 > 
$15,000-$19,999 5 4 1 
10,000— 14,999 : 20 11 9 
0— + 9,999 ........... 9 4 4 1 
8000 8,999 14 8 5 1 
7,000- 7,999 24 . 6 10 
6,000- 6,999 41 15 14 11 1 
9,000— §,999 49 5 19 23 2 
1,000- 4,999 56 6 17 27 6 
j 3,000- 3,999 60 5 36 15 6 
“,000- 2,999 20 0 9 | ] 10 
1,999 10 0 9 0 1 
‘aliniatess seman nee 
Number 310 65 130 | 89 26 
Maximum $31,500 $21,000 $31,500 | $9,600 $6,000 
Upper quartile 6,750 9,938 6,321 | 6,114 4,080 
Mediar 5,000 7,438 4,478 5,065 3,172 
Lower quartile . 3,600 6,150 3,338 4,213 2,550 
Minimum 1,200 3,000 1,200 | 2,975 1,500 
| 
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lege, $12,500; University of Cincinnati, $12,300; 
Louisiana State University, $12,000; Rollins 
College, $12,000; Occidental College, $12,000; 
Tufts College, $12,000; Haverford College, $10,- 
200; University of Oklahoma, $10,200; and 
Ohio State University, $10,128. Six others are 
credited with $10,000 each, University of Iowa, 
Western Reserve University, Villanova College, 
Connecticut College, Rhode Island State College, 
and College of William and Mary.* 

At the other extreme almost half (47 per 
cent.) of the institutions reporting indicate 
presidential salaries of less than $5,000; 25 per 
cent. of $3,600 or less; while 30 (10 per cent.) 
are even less than $3,000. The most frequently 
found salary is between $3,000 and $4,000. 

In the Teachers College group the highest 
salaries reported are $9,600 at San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and $8,000 at Cedar Falls, lowa. Among 
the Negro institutions the highest are $6,000 at 
Howard University and $5,130 at Miner’s 
Teacher College—both located at Washington, 
D. C. 

While requests were sent to 863 institutions, 
information was furnished by only 462, and 152 
of these failed to report the salary of the presi- 
dent. The sampling may be considered fairly 
representative of the publicly controlled insti- 
tutions, but it is much less adequate for those 
under private control, particularly the larger 
ones. Thus of the 16 publicly controlled and 19 
privately controlled colleges and universities in 
the country reporting enrolments in excess of 
5,000 regular students in 1931-32, the salary of 
the president is given for 12 of the publicly 
controlled institutions, but for only 3 of those 
under private auspices. Of the public group 
only Wayne University, the College of the City 
of New York, Hunter College and the University 
of Wisconsin are missing. Of the privately con- 
trolled group, however, only Syracuse, Western 
Reserve and Pittsburgh are included, while no 
reports were made by Harvard, Yale, Boston, 


8 A multigraphed circular of the Office of Edu- 
eation (No. 121, Washington, D. C., September, 
1933) gave the salaries of the presidents of 199 
colleges, universities and normal schools. It in- 
cluded salaries of $10,000 or over for 1933-34 for 
four institutions not reporting for 1934-35, as fol- 
lows: Purdue University, $17,500; Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, $12,400; Colgate University, $12,000; and 
Bryn Mawr College, $10,000. 
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Columbia, New York, St. Johns, Cornell, Pen» 
sylvania, Temple, Carnegie Tech., George Wag). 
ington, Chicago, Northwestern, Washington (S; 
Louis) and Southern California. Doubtles 
most, if not all, of these would be found in the 
class of salaries of $10,000 or over if informatioy 
were available. 


SALARIES AND SIZE OF INSTITUTION 
A close relation is found between size of jnst)- 
tution, as indicated by number of members o{ 
the faculty, and median salaries of the presi- 
dents, as summarized in Table IT. 


TABLE II 


RELATION OF PRESIDENTIAL SALARIES TO Nuwpee 
OF MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY, 1934—35 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Number % ™ — : 
of mo 5 } = 
= 25 & a & bs | E> 
of the ve! Sa ~4Ha | aca 
faculty | 22 | $3 [43g | 53 
400-1,199 8 | $13,410 | $18,000 | $7,500 
300- 399 7 10,000 | 21,000 | 9,000 
200— 299 13 9,000 | 31,500 | 4,680 
100- 199 17 7,000 8,700 | 3,000 
50- 99 37 6,400 | 14,000) 3,00 
25- 49 74 4,600 | 15,000 | 1,500 
1- 2% 24 3,150 6,750 | 1,200 














Marked exceptions to the general trend, o! 
course, are found, as in the case of two relatively 
small institutions in the same state (New York), 
Hamilton College with 46 faculty members and 
a salary of $15,000, and Skidmore with a faculty 
of 66 and a salary of $14,000—both higher than 
the median in the largest institutions of the 
group. Or as an example of another contrast 
take Occidental College with a faculty of 54 and 
the College of the Pacifie with a faculty of 45, 
two denominational colleges in California, the 
former established in 1887, the latter in 1591. 
The former pays the president $12,000, the latter 
only $3,600. The range between the maximum 
and minimum of each group in Table II is large, 
but the general trend as indicated by the median 
is clear. 


SALARIES AND TYPE OF CONTROL 


Further significant differences are found when 
the institutions are classified by type of control. 
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TABLE III 
PRESIDENTIAL SALARIES IN INSTITUTIONS UNDER VARIOUS TYPES OF CONTROL 
Number , ; es 
of Median Maximum Minimum 
institutions | salary salary salary 
‘ly controlled: 
Municipal 4 $10,650 $21,000 $6,000 
tate universities 29 8,400 18,000 3,000 
te colleges, ete. 32 6,275 15,600 3,560 
tely controlled: | 
Non-sectarian 42 6,275 31,500 3,000 
Denominational 88 3,735 10,200 1,200 
Catholic 5 | 6,500 | 10,000 1,200 
Reformed 3 6,500 9,000 3,000 
Friends 4 5,000 10,200 3,000 
Baptist 10 4,500 8,400 3,000 
Methodist 18 4,300 9,675 1,500 
Christian 5 | 4,000 6,000 3,000 
Presbyterian 20 | 3,800 | 8,800 | 1,500 
| | j 
Brethren 4 3,500 | 3,600 2,000 
United Brethren 3 | 3,100 | 4,800 | 2,100 
Lutheran 6 3,000 5,000 | 2,100 
Mennonite 3 1,650 2,000 | 1,650 
Miscellaneous 7 2,650 | 4,960 | 1,750 
\ summary from this standpoint is given in GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


[lI for 2 5 colleges ; iversities , a : ‘ 
for the 195 colleges and universities, If the same 195 institutions are grouped on a 


itting the teachers colleges and normal schools 





eres geographical basis, according to the nine regions 
ind the Negro institutions. 

The highest median is found for the small 
group of four municipal universities (Brooklyn, 
‘innati, Omaha and Wichita), the state uni- 

coming next, and both groups being 


recognized by the United States Census Bureau, 
the results may be summarized in Table IV, 
which shows that the median salary of college 
presidents in New England is about twice as high 
as for those in the southern states, in the north 
The lowest 
salaries of all are found in the west north central 
states—Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska— 
where they are only a little more than a third 

of those in the New England group and less than 

half those of colleges in the Middle Atlantic 


tinctly higher than any of the privately sup- 
ported groups. The state colleges and the pri- 
vately controlled non-sectarian institutions have 
the same median salary, both greatly in excess 
e very low figure of $3,735 which is char- 
‘teristic of the 88 denominational institutions. 
Evidently many of the institutions under de- 
nominational auspices are still paying presiden- 
as well as other salaries on a missionary 
rather than on a professional basis. The groups 
inder denominational control (classification 
based upon Hurt’s “College Blue Book”) showed 
marked variations from the Catholic and Re- 
tormed chureh groups at one extreme to those 
under Mennonite control, at the other, with only 
one fourth the median salary of the former. 


central states or on the Pacifie Coast. 


states. 
ADEQUATE AND RELATIVE SALARIES 


There are no absolute standards for the deter- 
mination of an adequate salary for a college 
president in various types and sizes of institu- 


tions. Considerable light upon the question, 


however, is furnished by certain comparisons. 
The government bulletin which is the basis of 
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TABLE 1V 
PRESIDENTIAL SALARIES BY GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 
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OF INSTITUTIONS 














| ——- Median Maximum | Minimum 
ae ere salary salary salary 
New England | 8 | $9,556 #12,500 | 
Middle Atlantic | 25 7,500 31,500 | 
South Atlantic 38 | 5,612 12,750 
East South Central 9 | 4,250 8,400 
West South Central 17 | 4,500 10,200 
East North Central 38 | 5,350 17,500 
West North Central 30 3,400 14,820 
Mountain 2 | 6,712 9,675 
Pacific 18 | 5,000 18,000 





this study also reports the ‘“‘most common” sal- 
aries for deans, professors, associate professors, 
assistant professors and instructors. These are 
summarized in the first section of Table V. In 
order to facilitate comparisons with some com- 









mon unit, the salary of an instructor in each 
group of institutions has been taken as a base oj 
100, and the relative values of the other salaries 
computed from it. Results are shown in the 
second section of Table V. The third section o! 

















TABLE V 
RELATIVE MEDIAN SALARIES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND INSTRUCTIONAL POSITIONS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
Type of institution President Dean Professor — —- Instructor 
professor | professor 
1, Median salary in dollars: 
Publie colleges and uni- 
versities $7,438 $4,118 $3,434 $2,649 $2,340 
Private colleges and uni- 
versities 4,478 3,100 2,671 2,441 2,075 1,607 
Teachers colleges, ete. 5,065 3,160 3,016 2,432 2,161 2,024 
Negro institutions 3,172 2,000 1,740 1,600 1,403 1,000 
2. Relative salary, using in- 
structor as a base: 
Publie colleges and uni- 
versities 428 236 197 152 135 
Private colleges and uni- | 
versities 279 193 166 152 129 
Teachers colleges, ete. | 250 156 149 120 107 
Negro institutions 317 200 174 160 140 
3. Relative salary, using pro- 
fessor as a base: 
Publie colleges and uni- 
versities 217 120 100 77 68 
Private colleges and uni- 
versities 168 116 100 91 78 
Teachers colleges, ete. 168 105 100 81 72 
Negro institutions 182 115 100 92 63 
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is computed in the same way, except 
e salary of a full professor is used as the 


} 


ly in the group of publicly controlled 


On 

ms does the salary of the president 

ey four times that of an instructor or twice 

full professor. 

; instructive, also, to compare presidential 

with the median salaries of 746 city 

tendents of schools in three groups of 

arge (over 100,000 population), medium- 

30,000 to 100,000 population), and small 

10,000 to 30,000 population). These may be 
‘ized as shown in Table VI.* 

rence to Table II shows that only college 
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Number 
of 
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| Median salary 
of city 
superintendent 


| 
| cities 
r : 


Large 


90 $7,288 
Medium | 296 5517 
Small | 460 1.949 


less than the median city superintendent in large 
cities; 60 per cent. less than the city superinten- 


dent in medium-sized cities; and 37 per cent. 







































































- a , F less than the city superintendent in small cities, 
nts in the sma roups of very large : tte ae 
—— i E ‘ : a or than the high-school principal in large cities; 
itions, those with over 200 faculty members ae 
; while 20 per cent. of the presidents receive 
ave higher median salaries than the city 
: ae smaller salaries than the city superintendent in 
superintendent in large eities. On the other gs : 
‘ : : ‘ towns of 5,000 to 10,000 population, or than the 
79 per cent. of college presidents receive . : 
. atl ? median salary for full professors in publicly eon 
+] ich Bulletin of the National Education ‘ si 
ition, 13: 13, March, 1935. trolled colleges and universities. 
- 4 (WO = Ee 
£ : OB 
: 46 
A 
: 
200 
™ 
Pi. 2 , ~— 
Ne ~~ rte ‘ é ri > 
Ass Star G > ch 
‘ etpoctor le ” 
00 Ins ructo 4 
Fig. 1. Relative salaries for administrative and instructional positions in colleges and uni 


ersities and in city school systems. 
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The relative salaries of the presidents, deans 
and four groups of collegiate instructors, using 
the instructor as a basis of reference (100), and 
of the city superintendent of schools, elementary 
and high-school principals and teachers in public 
schools, using the elementary teacher as a basis 
of reference (100) are shown on a comparative 
basis in Fig. 1.5 The city superintendent evi- 
dently is considerably better paid in comparison 
with high-school principals or classroom teach- 
ers in the public school system than is the 
typical college president in comparison with the 
deans or the instructors in colleges and universi- 
ties. Only in the publicly controlled colleges 
and universities does the college president ap- 
proximate the relative salary in terms of his 
subordinates of the city superintendent in large 
cities. 

While the relative salaries of the president 
vary from 2.50 to 4.28 times as great as that of 
an instructor when median salaries of the entire 


TABLE VII 
RATIO OF THE SALARY OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
Most COMMON SALARY FOR AN INSTRUCTOR 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Number of institutions 











ef}. 28 | 
‘ Pe) a ane | ; te 
Ratio oe: S25 | oa Fe 
mor Sok) Fao] Ay 
SBE |/Resg a 8'o og 
Sag | hae | 385 | bes 
GES MEG | Sle | zB 
Over 12 | 1 2 
11.0-11.99 .| 1 0 
10.0—10.99 | 1 1 
90-999 .| 1 1 
80-899 .| 1 2 
7.0- 7.99 2 | 4] 
6.0— 6.99 6 4 a 
.0- 5.99 ..| 8 12 1 
4.0— 4.99 : 30 18 4 2 
3.0— 3.99 | 11 27 12 7 
2.0- 2.99 8 26 36 10 
15-199 .| 1 6 7 
1.0- 1.49 | 0 2 1 0 














5 Data for publie schools from, Walter C. Eells, 
American School Board Journal, 85: 30, September, 
1932. 
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groups of institutions are considered, as showy 
in Table V, much greater variation is found jp 
individual institutions, as summarized in Table 
VII. It varies from only 1.3 times as much jp 
Carroll College, Montana, and 1.4 times as much 
in Bethel College, Kansas, to over 19 times as 
great at the University of Pittsburgh, and 98 
times as great at the University of Virginia. [py 
less than 10 per cent. of the colleges does jt 
exceed five times the salary most commonly paid 
to an instructor in the same institution. 


CHANGES IN SALARIES 


This study primarily is an analysis of presi- 
dential salaries in 1934-35. The Office of Edy- 
cation bulletin, however, also reports the per- 
centage of increase or decrease in the case of 
each salary in comparison with 1933-34. In 
less than a quarter of the cases were there any 
changes. Forty reported increases in salary, 
while thirty-two reported decreases. The median 
percentage of change for publicly controlled eol- 
leges and universities was an increase of 11 per 
cent.; for privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities, an increase of 3 per cent.; for Negro 
institutions, an increase of 10 per cent.; for 
teachers colleges and normal schools, a decrease 
of 10 per cent. Even with these encouraging 
increases over last year, however, it is evident 
that, with certain outstanding exceptions, the 
typical American college president, with his 
varied duties—educational, financial and admin- 
istrative—with his many heavy responsibilities 
and with his relatively short tenure, receives very 
inadequate financial compensation for his ser- 
vices. 

WALTER Crossy HELLS 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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BERNARD, TED B. Secondary Education Under 
Different Types of District Organization. Pp. 
99. Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.50. 

CROWLEY, Francis M. The Catholic High-School 
Principal: His Training, Experience and Respon- 
sibilities. Pp. 253. Illustrated. Bruce. $2.50. 

Eastersy, J. H. A History of the College of 
Charleston, Founded 1770. Pp. 379. Illustrated. 
The College. $3.50, 

Scorr, Harry F. and others. Language and Its 
Growth. Pp. 396. Scott, Foresman. $2.00. 
Stacy, WiLut1AM H. Integration of Adult Educa- 
tion. Pp. 155. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. $1.50. 











